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The Revolution of Revolutions 


REV. J. STITT WILSON 


S life worth living? If so, what quality of conduct makes 
life most worth? What shall we be and do in order to 
realize the most abundant life? What is the highest 
good? How shall this highest good be attained? 
These are questions as old as the reflective intelligence 
of man. And during the long past ages of the race men 

‘ have ever sought to solve these deepest problems of 

| human existence. To the solution of these problems, 

| the greatest minds and char- 
acters of history have de- 
voted themselves, and out of 
their conclusions have arisen schools of 
philosophy, cults, and religions. To meet 
these supreme issues of life Moses and 

Jesus taught; and Calvin and Wesley ex- 

pounded; and Kant and Spencer enunci- 

ated their various doctrines. It is in the 
answer to these soul demands that we find 
our codes of morals and systems of ethics. 

But the environment of man grows 
and changes, and human life evolves; 
thus cach new age presents a new man 
under new conditions. And to this man, 
modified by the best and the worst through 
which he has passed, now living in a 
changed environment, the old problems 
are pressed home again for solution. 

This demand for a new answer to an 
old problem is especially felt in epochal 
times of social transition, such as the time 
of the appearance of Jesus, the Renais- 
sance, and the revolutionary period of the 
last century. The hour of transition from 
old to new in any case is always trying to 
the intellect and to the soul. Men are 
then in a painful struggle for freedom. 
A moral conflict is precipitated. The 
intellect seeks to interpret the significance of the new environment 
and to make the new statement of truth. The soul seeks to live the 
new quality of life which the new environment demands. And when 
men awaken under the new conscience they find themselves ever 
locked in a social system that makes their new religious and moral 
conviction the mother of a social revolution. 

In such a period of transition, with its accompanying moral 
conflict, we find ourselves today at the dawn of a new century. ‘The 
external economic and social conditions of life have changed vastly 
since the days of our fathers. And the generation now living has 
been and is being modified in thought, conduct and character by 
these changes. 

The invention of machinery, with the resulting colossal devel- 
opment of industry, national and international, has given us a new 
material world to live in. Thus men have been brought into the 
most close and complex relations in their daily activities, and the 
natives and tribes of the earth are within speaking distance of one 
another. Railroad, steamship, telegraph and telephone systems 
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have reduced the whole world to a neighborhood, a community, and 
the race is being transformed into a conscious unity and solidarity 
irrespective of color, creed and custom. Mechanical invention in a 


thousand lines, perfected in factory and field, has produced that co- 
operative activity of men and of nations, making the production and 
distribution of all the goods of life social instead of individual. 
Steam and electricity have ushered in the social age—the age of 
possible brotherhood. 


A great intellectual change has like- 
Wise come over the people. Modern 
science investigating and criticizing, never 
camping except for new advances, is in- 
vading every realm of phenomena, and 
has bidden defiance to all kinds of author- 
ity, and logically even to its own—mak- 
ing its latest conclusions but data for 
wider generalizations. The theory of evo- 
lution has revolutionized man’s conception 
of himself and of the universe. As a re- 
sult we have a new anthropology, a new 
biology, a new psychology, a new sociol- 
ogy, and a new economics. The phenom- 
ena of the soul are being studied with 
scientihe precision. A vast literature is 
appearing on the inner intuitional pro- 
cesses of the spirit of man, showing the 
rational basis of mental healing, hyp- 
notism, magnetism, telepathy ; conversion, 
nroral transformation, regeneration: and 
of other manifestations of the marvelous 
eecult powers of the soul. But all this 
new science and new soul study, which is 
the greatest intellectual product of cen- 
turies, is but the crude basis, no doubt, of 
a still newer science and a more complete 
philosophy under which the whole mean- 
ing of life will be read anew. Our intel- 
lectual life seems pregnant with still newer and profounder revela- 
tions touching more vitally the deepest issues of human existence. 

Such remarkable changes in our material life and mental atti- 
tude must revolutionize all that stands for morals and religion. And 
so itis. We find ourselves in moral dilemma and spiritual conflict. 
The old questions are up again for answer as if never answered 
before. From literature of every form the old queries are voiced : 
Is life worth living? What is the highest good? What must we do 
tobe saved?) And the old statements of truth are utterly inadequate. 
The best old bread offered seems stone to the soul. ‘The more men 
partake of it, the worse their moral emaciation and spiritual dark- 
ness. “Good” people appear like pharisees and hypocrites. The 
truths that once inspired men to heroic action and which wrought 
mighty transformations in human character have become now the 
defense of moral inertia and spiritual dotage—orthodox of creed 
supplants divinity of life. What little spiritual power remains mani- 
fest here and there seems more like the galvanic twitchings of a 
dead body than the real vigorous movements of life. Men run 
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hither and thither, now backward, now forward, looking for some 
social panacea that will heal their individual soul distress and relieve 
them from personal responsibility; or they seek some individual 
stimulant or narcotic that will help them to meet or to forget the 
social guilt and suffering. 

This moral conflict is the deepest fact of our times. It will not 
be settled by the cry of some ecclesiastical body to come back to the 
faith. Nor will it be settled by some mere protest that the church is 
wrong, or by heaping all moral responsibility upon the social sys- 
tems. This conflict will continue until all its phases are met, and 
that involves, as we shall see, a new theology or philosophy of life, 
a new ethcs, a new character, and a new social system. And these 
in their entirety and significance involve the greatest revolution of 
all human history. For our time is the epoch of epochs, the transi- 
tion of transitions, the revolution of revolutions. 

The present moral conflict takes a three-fold form: 


First: There is the conflict of new ideas or statements of truth 
with the old. 
Second: ‘There is the conflict of the new conscience and char- 


acter with the old; much of the old “good” being positively immoral 
to the new. 

Third: There is the conflict of these new ideas and this new 
conscience with the present social and industrial system. 

In the consideration of this moral conflict we must examine it 
in its concrete reality, just as we find it among our friends and 
neighbors living their lives, and meeting their moral problems in 
the common life. In this paper there is no attempt to interpret the 
conflict from the standpoint of any particular school in ethics, re- 
ligion, or of social philosophy. A moral conflict is on. The people 
are init. Considering what the people have believed, and what has 
been their standards of morals, and what they are actually passing 
through now, let us watch the concrete moral conflict as it presents 
itself, to our observation. What are the facts of the present moral 
struggle? Men may have believed and may again begin to believe 
things we don’t like, but we must deal with what is, not with what 
we would desire to find. 

Moral teaching heretofore has heen largely in the keeping of 
the church and her priesthood. It has been only during the last 
century that scientists, poets and so-called secular authors have 
invaded the domain of morals and asserted their right to teach with 
some degree of authority. Democracy of religion is a late social 
development. The older moral teaching obtaining in the capitalistic 
era which is now the conservative factor in the present moral con- 
flict, is linked largely, therefore, with theological and distinctly 
religious dogmas. Hence the first element of the conflict is theo- 
logical. The new moral teaching involves theological heresy. The 
philosophy of human life, whether social or theological, in which 
the new moral teaching roots itself comes squarely into conflict with 
the old theology. The good resists the better. It is, of course, in 
harmony with all revolutionary thought to state that there is a 
permanent element in each of the old ideas which is the stalk on 
which the new fruit of truth will be borne. But the new statement 
of what these terms signify is vastly different from the old. It 
would take a volume to develop this point, but a few sentences may 
serve to illustrate the trend of the newer theological thought, which 
involves the new ethics. 

Consider the terms God and Christ: sin and salvation; heaven 
and hell; Bible and gospel: faith and works: prayer and worship. 
Take these terms one by one and reflect upon the generally accepted 
orthodox ideas for which they stand and it will be seen how inade- 
quate the old is as a definition of the new. 

God is no longer a great monarch on a distant throne who holds 
“formal receptions once a week,” but the imminent presence in all 
energy and life, co-extensive with all orders of existing and possible 
phenomena. Christ is not a dying mediator paying debts to offended 
deity, but the living revelation of the divine possibilities of every 
man. Sin is social as well as individual, and evil is the pain of life 
unadapted to environment and in violation of the common good. 
The pilgrim can no longer escape from the city of destruction. He 
is a social being and shares the social guilt and pain wherever he 
may be. Salvation is character here and now and everywhere. 
Heaven is not a distant abode of a ransomed few, but a state of the 
free and harmonious here and everywhere. Hell is no longer a lurid 
place of eternal torment, but the state of man and of men, not 
punished, but suffering in consequence of the violation of the laws 
of life’s health and harmony, here and everywhere. ‘The devil is 
no more, and his gruesome task, prescribed by the old theology, is 


not eternal in any case. ‘There is no place of eternal exile in God’s 
universe. The children will all come home sometime, somewhere. 

The Bible, though unparalleled, is not the only source of moral 
teaching. We have other books and all history. We have our own 
minds as privileged in the Spirit of Truth as those of Isaiah or 
Paul, and likewise as responsible. The gospel is no longer a message 
to sinking, dying mutineers or pirates in a foundering ship. It is 
the whole message of the ideal life, to a race being schooled from 
ignorance and limitation to divinity and completeness. Faith is no 
act of blind superstition but the rational attitude of the part to the 
whole, of the human to the Absolute Reality in which it lives and 
moves and has its being. Works can be no longer mere charities 
and fad philanthropies, but must be the heroic deeds of robust char- 
acters incarnating Justice and right in social forms. Prayer becomes 
more and more exactly what Jesus taught and practiced: silent, 
meditative, receptive, behind the closet doors of the soul, not vocifer- 
ous, clamorous, noisy, talkative, and worship wearies more and more 
of every conventional form of any sort and rests again in spirit and 
truth. 

The conflict between the new idea and the old, however, is not 
so much in the definitions of existing terms of religion as in the 
treatment of human life in all of its relations. ‘The new teaching 
refuses to set apart a portion of life and call it sacred and another 
portion and call it secular. The new truth recognizes that all human 
life just as we must live it is sacred and divine, and that every realm 
of it must be moralized. Life is religion. Every man is his own 
priest with an original relation to the universe. There is no higher 
office than that of a human soul realizing its own freedom and 
divinity. Every place is sacred—the home, the school, the shop, 
the factory, the farm, the field. Every relation of human life pro- 
vides an altar where we offer and receive the sacrament. ' All the 
hopes, wishes and ideals of our daily life, small and great, become 
winged prayers receiving their corresponding answers. All labor 
and activity hecome our modes of worship. Loving all, at all times, 
in all places, hecomes again what it has ever been—the fulfilling of 
all law, the answer to all problems, and the deliverance from all evil. 
This is the absolute religion still unfolding in conduct and character, 
without priest, without temple, without ritual, without ceremonial ; 
for every man is a priest; and every shop a temple, and all human 
intercourse is ritual, and the common life is its own grand cere- 
monial. To seek truth and wisdom and to obey them, to perceive 
beauty, to produce goods on principles of Justice and brotherhood, 
to realize the meaning and significance of sex, to appropriate due 
pleasure, to enjoy mirth, to love simply in all the common facts of 
life—all these and others are elements of the new moral life. Thus 
religiousness gives way to righteousness, and human life in all of 
its multiplied variety becomes its own religion. The moral life shall 
thus be no longer superimposed; it shall be the flower of human 
activity growing from within, freed from priestcraft and ecclesi- 
asticism. ‘The new moral life is the product on character of spiritual 
democracy. 

It would be almost cruel to uncover the bald ethical ignorance 
of persons representing millions of the good, on whose minds it has 
never yet dawned, for example, that there is any moral issue involved 
in the relations of men in our present competitive system. The 
social elements of morality have not been emphasized in the capital- 
istic era. Take a concrete example of the point under discussion. 
The hymn book of the largest Protestant sect, the Methodists, con- 
tains over one thousand hymns. Of these only eighty-one are 
specifically under the heading “‘on Christ.” Out of these eighty-one 
but eight are on the life which Jesus, their professed exemplar, 
lived; and of these eight not one single hymn is on the external 
objective life. Prof. Coe, of Northwestern University, whose fig- 
ures I quote, commenting on this point, says that only one and one- 
half per cent. of the hymns of his church take up the practical prob- 
lems of every-day life. Let it now be remembered that the “prac- 
tical” problems are largely if not entirely social. They involve 
questions of social, industrial and political morality. The hymnol- 
ogy deals almost exclusively with subjective morality. This con- 
crete instance may serve to show the comparatively non-social qual- 
ity of the moral life at its best as developed under the old moral 
teaching. 

Broadly yet correctly speaking, the church, which is the pro- 
fessed oracle on moral teaching, is wrong in its attitude toward the 
whole social problem: on wealth, on labor, on property;. on our 
present competitive system. It continues to teach capitalistic morals. 
And being wrong concerning this vast economic basis of society, its 
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moral teaching and conclusions in almost every other line is vitiated, 
and, as we see, on every hand practically powerless. ‘The really 
“good” people in the churches and cults betray the current intel- 
lectual and moral ignorance with respect to the content and implica- 
tions of their own professed faiths. They do not even consider that 
they are accomplices in social crimes, by which multitudes are way- 
laid, robbed and plundered. ‘These good people innocently thank 
God constantly, and once a year formally for prosperity, social and 
industrial, which analyzed to the bottom is a vast “hold-up” and 
cunning commercial thuggery. We can keep getting these types of 
morals in revival abundance and all the while the social and indus- 
trial monsters will fasten their fangs tighter into the children of 
men; and in the jungle struggle for existence men will keep on the 
sanctified look while they bleed the people; and wealth, ‘a monster 
gorged ’midst starving populations,” will continue to give largely to 
charity which has usurped the place of the love that never faileth. 

The third element of the present moral conflict arises from the 
incongruity of the new ideas and the new conscience with the present 
social and industrial system. ‘The new moral idea re-reads the 
dignity and meaning of human life; exalts the sacredness of man 
above existing property rights; and gives a divine right to human 
need. Thus the new idea comes into a clash with a social order that 
degrades human life, exalts property above man, and makes man 
both the creator and victim in a huge mammonistic debauchery. Let 
a man once become awakened to the new social conscience and the 
present competitive system becomes to him an incarnation of social 
injustice. ‘The man thus awakened finds himself a partner in social 
crime. He is awakened to new and social duties and becomes aware 
of new social bonds. He is the keeper of his brothers. Wherever 
social oppression and suffering exist he is both inflicter and sufferer. 
He feels both the social pain and the social guilt. But the awakened 
conscience is mocked by a social system that laughs at brotherhood, 
sneers at mercy, tramples elemental justice in the mire, and makes 
mammonism its religion. 

This characterization of the system may seem to some too 
strong. Be it remembered, however, that the present competitive 
system, impeached by the new conscience, is that still remaining 
brute phase of the predatory struggle for existence. It is seen in 
its crudest form among the lower animals, and in its latest refine- 
ment in our competitive struggle which has not yielded to the intel- 
lectual genius and moralization of man. It is the next brute element 
in civilization to be conquered by the free spirit of human kings. 
Man must thus control his environment or remain slave and sinner 
until he dies. 

Prof. Hyslop, of Columbia College, New York, in his recent 
work on ethics, thus refers to this struggle for existence: “It rep- 
resents the ghastly spectacle of universal destruction, the triumph of 
mere force, and the embodiment of everything which is opposed to 
the ideal. Under it the universe seems one vast system of shambles 
for the destruction of the weak and the preservation of the strong. 
The only right respected in such a system is might or power. But 
it is apparent to every one at a glance that if any morality is to be 
maintained at all, it cannot come from the imitation or application 
of the struggle for existence and the indiscriminate warfare which 
it exhibits. Morality consists rather in putting limits to this strug- 
gle for existence, and hence cannot be derived from it. The struggle 
for existence is worse than a travesty of morality. It is the very 
antithesis of it.” 

Thus he writes opposing the idea that the whole progress of 
the world arises from this brute struggle for existence and survival 
of the fittest. We have nothing to do with his argument. I quote 
his words for a description of the competitive system and to show 
its relation to morality. Our industrial system is “‘an application 
of the struggle for existence”: it is “indiscriminate warfare,” and 
morality must “put limits to this struggle”: for it is “worse than a 
travesty on morality; it is the very antithesis of it.” 

As Herbert Spencer says: “The very conception of disordered 
action implies a preconception of well-ordered action.” When 
men become awakened hy the new conscience they perceive a well- 
ordered society and see plainly the injustice of the present order. 
They find themselves locked in this system of warfare. The right 
to do right is thus denied them by the inherent wrong in a system 
where all are producers and consumers of economic goods, and 
where success is measured by power to control the production of 
these goods. It is said that among the Comanches a young man is 
not thought worthy to be counted in the list of warriors till he has 
returned from some successful plundering expedition. The greatest 


thieves are the most respectable members of society. How descrip- 
tive of our modern capitalistic age! How little adapted to survive 
are the men in our times who awake to the new conscience. Quot- 
ing Spencer again: ‘Ideal conduct is not possible for the ideal man 
in the midst of men otherwise constituted. An absolutely just or 
perfectly sympathetic person could not live and act according, to his 
nature in a tribe of cannibals. * * * Tf all around recognize only 
the law of the strongest, one whose nature will not allow him to 
inflict pain on others, must go to the wall * * * a mode of action 
entirely alien to the prevailing modes of action, cannot he persisted 
in—must eventuate in death to self, or posterity, or both.” 

Now, while the men of the new conscience are not “ideal men, 
absolutely just and perfectly sympathetic,” they are vet the first 
fruits of the new system inherent in the old. And Spencer’s words 
holds true of them. Their economic life must accord with prevail- 
ing modes or else they must perish. In either case there is desperate 
moral conflict. 

But since there is no individual escape there is but one thing to 
do, viz., to protest against the social injustice and to work with the 
despoiled and exploited class for the new social order. Prof. Borden 
P. Bowne says that “it is perfectly idle to criticize a struggle for 
existence by a moral standard which presupposes the possibility of 
friendly co-existence.” This is the position taken by many people 
today. He says that “such criticism is as irrational and impertinent 
as a parallel series of reflections on the unaesthetic aspects of war, 
while the battle is on.”’ Herein we find the roughest practical aspect 
of the moral conflict. The battle of the competitive struggle is on. 
There is no truce possible, no cessation at sundown, no relief in 
success or defeat. If vou don’t make your protest while vou fight 
you will never make it. And so you must go in and fight for bread 
and family and life, and with the same brain and heart and hand 
that fights you must labor and struggle for the peace of the co-op- 
erative commonwealth, where, to quote Prof. Bowne’s word, we 
expect ‘the possibility of friendly co-existence.” ‘The supreme criti- 
ciser against our whole social system is that it denies ‘friendly 
co-existence’; and the supreme farce of the modern church and 
modern moral teachers is that they exhort men to “love one another” 
and all the while bulwark a system of commercial warfare where 
“friendly co-existence” is an impossibility. 

We have thus briefly attempted to show how our changed social 
and economic conditions have precipitated a serious moral conflict. 
And we have seen how this conflict involves a new theology, a new 
code of morals, and a new social system. ‘To the pain of this conflict 
any man can testify who is really awake to the facts and forces of 
our times. But we believe that this pain in the struggle of the soul 
and of society for freedom is but the birth-pangs of a great and 
glorious liberty.—International Socialist Review. 


Hist! The Bogie Man! 


J. Pierpont Morgan's Arrival in Europe—Life. 
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A Busted Utopia 


The greatest interest in the Dayton Ohio strike 
centers in the situation at the cash register plant, 
where the trouble so oddly had its origin, but there 
are out-of-the-ordinary features in the position of the 
carpenters and other employees of contractors and 
planing mills. They are satisfied with their pay and 
their hours—from $2.50 to $3.50 for a day of nine 
hours—but they ask that men be employed and dis- 
charged on orders from the union. They want a 
Shop Committee to regulate working matters and 
they demand that their union be recognized. 

All of these things were denied. The employers, 
who appear to have secretly agreed upon a united 
stand, announced that they would tolerate no more 
dictation or annoyance from the unions; that to bring 
matters to a permanent settlement they would close 
down and make non-union contracts for a number of 


years. The men walked out and the gates were 
barred. Both sides are standing firm. The men are 
angry, too. 


The National Cash Register Company has had 
much trouble with its employees of late. This is 
the famous model plant that has been visited by 
students of social matters and by manufacturers 
from nearly all parts of the world. It is built almost 
entirely of steel and glass and is operated by elec- 
tricity. The employees have pleasant and airy work- 
shops ,luncheon-rooms, bathrooms, libraries, rest- 
rooms, lectures, play grounds, musical entertainments 
and many other educational and entertaining conven- 
iences. President Patterson was known familiarly as 
“John,” and the feeling between employer and worker 
was for years a subject of wonder and comment. 

There have been several strikes in this one-time 
Utopia of late. President Patterson says things 
had come to such a pass that there was not a day 
when he was not visited by some committee or 
walking delegate and annoyed with petty complaints. 
The latest trouble was more than he could bear, he 
says. 


Four men were discharged from the molding de- - 


partment. They complained to the union. A com- 
mittee appeared for them. The head of the molding 
department said the four men were trouble breeders, 
agitators and a menace to the welfare of the works. 
They had been discharged, and that was all there was 
to it. The committee demurred to the charges and 
demanded that the four men be reinstated. The com- 
pany refused to do this, but offered to arbitrate. 
Then the committee declined further consideration 
of the matter and ordered out all of the molders. 
The metal polishers struck in sympathy. It was seen 
that there was to be a general strike so the company 
closed down. The cash register plant has been 
chosen by writers on social economics as a type to 
represent the new order of things industrial. In its 
operations the theory of profitable mutual interest 
had come to be an attractive reality. The factory 
was surrounded by a beautiful lawn, around which 
were flowers and shrubs in profusion. The work- 
rooms were enlarged, better sanitation and light 
were secured, and uniformed janitors looked after 
rooms and grounds. 

Medicines were supplied free of charge. Bathrooms 
for both sexes were established. The men’s work- 
ing hours were reduced from ten to nine and a half 
and the women’s from ten to eight, with no reduc- 
tion of pay. A lunchroom was provided for the 
women and girls, where a meal was served for one 
cent a day from each person. A cooking class was 
organized under an experienced teacher. A _ rest 
room was provided for the feminine workers, with 
cots, easy chairs, a piano and a library. Two re- 
cesses were given each day. Social meetings were 
instituted, which had an important moral and intel- 
lectual effect. For the men there was a library and 
two large lecture rooms, one at the factory and one 
at Dayton, where they were addressed by eminent 
speakers. The march of improvement did not stop 
here. The dilapidated village of ‘“Slidertown,” 
where the workers were colonized, was renamed 
“South Park,” prizes were offered for the most at- 
tractive back yards, for the best effects in window 
boxes and for vine planting; and two acres of ground 
was set apart as a garden school for boys. South 
Park became a lovely place. One of its streets has 
been pronounced the most beautiful thoroughfare in 
the world, considering the size of the lots and houses. 


* K * 
The Flag Follows Trade 


Another important change of steamship control— 
the purchase of the Atlas Line by the Hamburg- 
American Company—comes to cast its light upon 
our sacred tradition that “trade follows the flag.” 
In this case it was plainly the reverse—the flag saw 
existing trade and ran after it, and got it. “Trade 
follows capital” was the heartless way in which the 
Chairman of the Leyland Line stockholders ex- 
plained the sale of their fleet to J. P. Morgan & Co. 
In other words, if money sees a prospect of a good 
return when invested in shipping, invested in ship- 
ping it will be, and the flag is simply post hoc. Ger- 
man merchant tonnage has, indeed, increased amaz- 
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ingly during the past thirty years. It was but 167,- 
000 tons in 1873; in 1898 it was more than 1,000,000 
tons. But we may be sure that it was expanding 
German manufactures and commerce which created 
the German merchant marine, not the marine which 
created the manufactures. In other words it is not 
the outlet which fills the reservoir. German suc- 
cess on the ocean cannot, in any event, fairly be 
made to furnish water to the mill of the subsidy- 
seekers, since the Hamburg Company has risen to its 
present powerful position in the shipping world— 
owning 120 steamers of 630,000 tons—without any 
subvention from any government——The Nation. 


* OK 
Tom Johnson’s Quarry 


I am after the big fellows and if I land them the 
little ones are bound to reap the benefit. If we raise 
those who are paying too little then we can lower 
those who are paying too much. I have said right 
along that the poor people—the small property own- 
ers—have been paying too much. In proportion to 
what the rich men are paying, they are assessed 
most outrageously. They should pay less and the 
wealthy more. 

The decennial board of revisions has full power to 
adjust this inequality, and I am preparing to make a 
demand that it do so. The board begins its session 
June 4 and I will appear before it without delay. It 
is not that property in Cleveland is taxed too high 
that people complain—it is that some are not paying 
their just share. The steam railroads, street rail- 
roads, gas companies and other corporations are the 
ones who are paying the least, considering what they 
own. I don’t expect to make them my friends; in 
fact, 1 expect to make many enemies, but that is 
something I can’t avoid and don’t care to avoid. The 
small property owner will reap only good from this 
tax fight—Tom Johnson. 

[Tom would turn back the clock hands. 
owner must go, Tom.] 


Ok Ok 
Girl Life in Los Angeles 


The Troy Laundry last night was running at 9:30 
and did not close until 10 o'clock. 

The girls employed there began their duties at 7 
in the morning and worked steadily until noon. 
Then they took 30 minutes for lunch, hurried back 
and worked until 10 o'clock last night, snatching 
supper when they could, anywhere between 6 and 8 
o'clock, but compelled to stay with their work until 
four hours after every tradesman in the city was 
released for the day. 

Laundry girls want to talk, but naturally they fear 
to do so, lest discharge would be the penalty. 

Several gave full expression to their feelings when 
assured that their names would be protected. 

They spoke for themselves and for their co- 
workers. 
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A SAMPLE EXPERIENCE. 

Said one: “I have worked in the laundry where 
I am now for about four months. Six weeks of 
that time I was in bed sick,’ and the poor girl’s 
appearance bore out this statement. She should 
have been in bed at that very moment. 

“When we have to work overtime we always 
kick,” said she, “but what good does it do? Why, 
you get so sleepy and tired that you simply fall off 
the chair. About two weeks ago I was sitting on 
my stool at the mangle and the first thing I knew 
I fell right on the floor, and the girls picked me 
up. I wanted to go home, but the boss wouldn’t let 
me until the work was done. J didn’t get home 
that night until nearly 1 o'clock. A policeman used 
to come in where we were working, and we tried to 
get him to do something, but he couldn't, of course, 
and we just had to stand it. I get $6 a week for my 
work, but it is the hardest in the whole laundry. 
There is one big mangle where four girls work, and 
a small one where us two work. Last week the 
boss laid off two girls at the big mangle and now 
two girls are doing the whole machine by them- 
selves. 

“You don’t know what this means, because you 
never worked in a laundry, but if you did you would 
make a bigger kick than you are making now. 

“Even at the small mangle, where I work, three 
girls are supposed to handle the stuff. Then, too, 


THE HORRIBLE SMELL, 


and they don’t make any pretensions to clean up the 
floor. The dirty old blankets and clothes are 
dumped right into the place, and even the water 
they are washed in splashes around and the smell is 
something dreadful. We have to take care of our 
own machines; of course, there is a boy to help us 
with the big rollers.” 

A mangle weighs complete about three tons, and 
the rollers are of iron covered with cloth, and 
weigh something like a hundred pounds each, 

“We ought to have a man to do that, but a boy 
is, of course, cheaper, so we have to get along with 
the boy. 

STILL MORE WORK. 


“Why, do you know, the boss told us the other 


day that we would have to be more careful with the 
clothes, because we had more time now that the rush 
was over, and here we are working until 9 o’clock 
nearly every night. It used to be 12 though, so I sup- 
pose we ought not to complain. 

“Tam on the hardest machine, but there are lots 
of girls who don’t get along as well as I do. I get 
pretty good pay.” 

Pretty good pay! The very best she can do is 
$1.00 a day for eighteen hours’ work, and two such 
days in a week prostrate two hundred out of three 
hundred of the laundry girls in Los Angeles. 

“Tam an ironer,” said another girl; “I work piece 
work, but I can’t make any more than , because 
it takes so long to do up some of the big pieces. 

“Yesterday I had a skirt, an awfully pretty one, 
to do and I worked on that one piece an hour and 
fifteen minutes. When I finished it I asked the 
marker what we charged for it, and he told me 40 
cents. 

“Il got 7% cents for doing it up.” 

Madame on Figueroa street, do you realize that 
when you put on your pretty clothes, fresh and white 
and neatly ironed, that there is human flesh and blood 
on the little frills and furbelows; that a poor over- 
worked girl has put in a solid hour of back-break- 
ing, nerve-wracking work on that pretty garment, 
and that you have paid a corporation 32 cents for 
just hauling it back and forth to the laundry, and 8 
cents to the girl who did the work? 

This girl can make, counting off the fifteen min- 
utes and taking an hour to do up such a piece, at the 
rate of 7 cents a piece, $1 by steady labor with a 
hot iron in fourteen hours! She must stand on her 
feet the whole time and her arm and hand must 
be moving constantly over the ironing board to do 
its 

And yet people wonder why girls sometimes go 
wrong! 

One said last night: “I get $5 a week. I pay $1.50 
for my room, $2.50 for my board and have a dollar 
for clothes. I sometimes think I will just give up 
and quit trying to do right. So many girls have all 
they want and don’t work either, but—” 

And the far away look in her eyes expressed vol- 
umes of misery and the hard little mouth quivered in 
the effort to keep firm the resolution to “do right.” 

“Think of a girl living alone in Los Angeles, 
working like a slave every day, and part of every 
night, and existing on $2.50 a week—Thirty-five 
cents a day! 

Chinamen can hardly beat this record, and this 
35 cents does not go for three or even two warm 
meals a day, but is spent—s5 cents and a penny at 
a time—for cold victuals.—L. A. Record. 
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By Trust Permission 


By kind permission of a trust the farmer will don 
his scanty clothing , and by like permission of an- 
other trust he will plow and plant. The news of 
our day brings the information that the ready-made 
clothing business of the country is being rounded 
up in one trust, and that the manufacture of farm 
implements is being consolidated in another. The 
stamp of a trust will soon appear on the farmer’s 
overalls and brogans, and likewise on his hoe and his 
plow. All his ready-made clothing and every farm 
implement that he buys will be a product of a great 
corporation that monopolizes production. The trust 
will fix the price that the farmer must pay for what 
he wears and what he uses in his business. 

The two new trusts thus alluded to do not differ 
materially from others that are already in full opera- 
tion. They come nearer home to the farmer, however, 
than most of the trusts. The implement-making 
monopoly will be a $50,000,000 concern and the finan- 
cial magnitude of the clothing combination will be 
much greater. The plan on which the later enter- 
prise is organized is one of the most comprehensive 
in trust records. It might properly be called a con- 
solidation of combinations. In Chicago, Néw York 
and other Eastern cities combinations of clothing 
makers are already common. But this system, while 
allaying local competition among firms, led to sharp 
competition among cities. It is to overcome this dif- 
ficulty and to secure an absolute monopoly that the 
city organizations are now to be brought together in 
a national trust. 

The clothing trust, of course, affects other classes, 
as well as the farmers. It will fix the prices that a 
large proportion of men and boys must pay for 
clothing, and these prices will be inflexible. There is 
no doubt, as claimed, that the advantages enjoyed by 
this comprehensive monopoly will result in great 
economy in the production and marketing of goods. 
As the meat trust controls the meat market “from 
ranch to table,’ so the clothing trust will control 
everything “from field to back.” From the wool on 
the sheep and the cotton on the plantation, through 
factory and store to the buyer of clothes, the trust 
will be able to operate on the closest economic basis. 
What the result will be to buyers we shall all know 
when we come to examine the price marks—L, A, 
Herald. 


Are We A Homeless Nation 


By John A. Yeiser. 


In 1801 the Legislature of Nebraska enacted a 
law, says the author in the Arena, requiring regis- 
trars of deeds to keep a “mortgage indebtedness rec- 
ord” in which should be noted each day the number 
and amount of mortgages filed and also the amount 
of and the number of releases of mortgages. 

It appears from the passage of a law upon this 
subject that at least some of the members of the 
Legislature were beginning to suspect that harm 
instead of good might result to the citizens of the 
State from the extensive loans of money advanced 
to them upon real estate security, and it is also evi- 
dent that the Legislature intended by the act to 
procure statistics upon this dangerous business. 
However, either by stupidity or design the worthy 
intention of some of the members was foiled by 
the following provision in the law: 

“All sheriff's, specal master’s, or other deeds which 
are based upon foreclosed mortgages shall be consid- 
ered as releases of the corresponding number and 
amount of mortgages for the purposes of said record, 
and should be counted in making up the totals for 
each day’s entries [what an absurdity it is to con- 
sider forfeitures as payments or bankruptcy as pros- 
perity!], and the aggregate number [bear in mind 
that it is “number” and not amount] of such sheriff's 
or other deeds so considered as releases shall also 
be separately noted on the record.” 

This provision of the law serves to cover the 
damnable results of the business by leading people 
to believe that decrees of forfeiture and eviction 
are receipts for large amounts of money earned upon 
the mortgaged premises and voluntarily paid in dis- 
charge of the mortgage. 

Newspapers commenting upon the “fact” that we 
were paying our mortgage indebtedness faster than 
we were contracting it, seems so preposterous that 
it is a great wonder such mischief has so success- 
fully escaped a just rebuking. 

Upon investigating this law one cannot fail in 
arriving at the conclusion that our representatives 
were guilty of either stupidity or knavery in mak- 
ing such a provision in this law as might only be 
used for the silly purpose of assisting to determine 
the number of mortgage conveyances on the total ab- 
stracts of all the land in the State. We would 
naturally suppose that the compilation of mortgage 
statistics was for the purpose of determining the 
condition of the men who own the real estate rather 
than the bare legal condition of the land. 

If the law provided that the number of deeds 
executed in pursuance of foreclosures should be 
accompanied by the aggregate amount of their con- 
siderations scparately added, it would have been 
valuable and honest, and moreover would have 
shown a shocking condition of the country. It would 
have shown how the land of the pioneer citizens of 
the State is being systematically taken from them at a 
tremendous rate. 

From June 1, 1891, the date this Iaw went into 
effect, until Nov. 1, 1895, the time of examining 
that record, such record shows one thousand five 
hundred and thirty deeds of property in Douglas 
County, Nebraska, executed by order of courts in 
real estate foreclosure; one thousand five hundred 
and thirty homes sacrificed; one thousand five hun- 
dred and thirty families turned out of home in but 
one county of a single western State. 

There are no means by which it can be ascer- 
tained how many more persons voluntarily deeded 
their property to mortgagees to escape annoyance 
of litigation, deficiency judgments and attorney’s 
fees. In all such cases an ordinary release was prob- 
ably filed to clear the title. This manner of vol- 
untary sacrifice and surrender adds to the false 
amount of payments and further conceals the amount 
and number of forfeitures. The records fail to dis- 
close the amount of the deficiencies for which the 
mortgagors were liable when their property was 
sold for less than the debt. All of these facts are 
lost in the sea of oblivion. But notwithstanding 
this, the record of Douglas County, Nebraska, poor 
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as it is, discloses one thousand five hundred and 
thirty forfeitures within the short period of in- 
vestigation reported. 

It is commonly known that western loans were 
made for not more than forty per cent of the 
value of the property mortgaged. ‘Therefore every 
forfeiture means that the mortgagee by a proceed- 
ing in “equity” takes not only an equivalent value 
to the money loaned of the security, but that he also 
confiscates the other sixty per cent of the value, 
which transaction would be estimated by a broker as 
an investment of one hundred and fifty per cent 
clear profit. Very often before foreclosure suits 
were begun, interest had been paid, and in such 
cases, after the mortgagee had collected interest, 
foreclosed for the balance of the interest and prin- 
cipal, and bought in the mortgaged property, he pur- 
sued his debtor to destitution with a claim for 
deficiency. In these cases, God pity the man who is 
forced to seek chattel loans upon exempt property 
to obtain money on which to exist a few weeks 
longer in the vain hope of obtaining employment 
by which he may support his family. 

It is utterly impossible to guess reasonably near 
the number of people in the Western States who 
have been deprived of the use of the earth the 
last few years and made tramps by the recent finan- 
cial manipulation of loan company manipulators, 

What other result than tenantry and feudalism 
can we conclude will be our misfortune from such 
practices when we read the calculations of the 
amount of one cent compounded annually at six 
per cent interest from the birth of Jesus Christ to 
the present time; when we observe the extent of 
loaning money for interest upon real estate mort- 
gages; when we notice the gradual increase in our 
percentage of tenant occupants of land! when we 
read of the results of opening Indian reservations 
to white settlement; and when we are aware of the 
thousands of courts over the country entering de- 
crees of foreclosure? 

We do not know how many nations have risen and 
fallen on the sands of Egypt. Neither do we know 
when the Egyptian nation began its ascendancy, but 
we have an account of its decline and fall. At the 
time Egypt went down two per cent of her people 
owned all of the land. 

Babylonia, today a barren waste, once supported 
a magnificent city of buildings and palaces of marble 
and stone, enamelled brick, and bronze castings. 
Artificial mountains were reared in that city, and a 
river was made to run smoothly therein between 
banks of masonry. If property in land was not 
one of the causes of the destruction of beautiful 
Babylon, it was a coincident with Rome and Egypt 
that when she went down only two per cent of her 
population owned all of the land. 

Persia had so far advanced in agricultural de- 
velopment two thousand years ago that irrigation 
was a potent factor in its pursuit. Chosroes caused 
the rivers and torrent courses to be cleared of ob- 
struction, and stored the superfluous water of the 
rainy season, which he meted out in the spring and 
summer with wise economy to those who tilled the 
soil. Property in land was the probable cause that 
prevented a continuance of such prosperous pur- 
suits, and, strange to say, only one per cent of the 
people owned all of the land at the time Persia went 
down. 

The fate of these countries has been the fate of 
Greece and other countries. It has been the fate of 
Florence, Carthage, Tyre, Sidon, Jerusalem and 
Nineveh, and will be the fate of this country unless 
the coming generation steps between the landlord 
and tenant. 

History repeats itself because human nature re- 
mains the same. That is why we are traveling in 
the same road and to the same grave.that the 
countries mentioned traveled. Just how far we have 
traveled can be estimated with reasonable accuracy. 
And, indeed, it is not so far beyond the sight of the 
“Conservative” that he has no interest in ascertaining 
how much more of this great strain can be borne 
by human endurance. 

Having shown by a local example the manner in 
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which land is being absorbed from the many by the 
few, an effort will be made next to show the extent, 
not only locally, but generally, of the absorption. 
This investigation is not to group the great land- 
holders and show the vast number of acres which a 
very small percentage of the people own andthe 
large percentage of the people who own only a few 
acres each, or even none; but it is an effort to show 
the result of speculation in depriving the masses 
from owning the particular spots they call their 
home. All of the virtue that ever was claimed for 
the institution of property in land was on the theory 
that the first land a man would own would be his 
home, and having that sacred spot securely as his 
own, he would lavishly spend his surplus labor 
upon its development and adornment. 

To state it more particularly, this research was 
made to ascertain the number of those sacred spots 
in the State of Nebraska and also in the United 
States in proportion to their population. 

As an average proposition we can reasonably as- 
sume that a man will purchase land for a home be- 
fore purchasng it for non-use or speculation or for 
another person’s home. ‘Therefore, if men do not 
own their homes it is fairly safe to say as a general 
rule that they do not own any other land. 

From the eleventh census we find that there were 
206,820 families in Nebraska and that the average 
number of these families was 5.12 members, Cal- 
culating from these figures and this estimate fur- 
nished by the United States, we find that Nebraska’s 
population was about 1.055,840, which is very near 
the exact number reported. 

Of the 206,820 families in Nebraska only 66,071 
occupied ther own farms or homes clear of encum- 
brance, while 82,291 families rented the farms or 
homes which they occupied. There were not only 
82,291 families who rented the farms or homes they 
occupied, but also 58,458 more families who were 
listed as owners of the farms and homes they oc- 
cupied that should be considered as tenants, because 
the farms or homes they occupied were mortgaged. 
Whoever is obligated to pay tribute upon his home is 
a tenant, where the receipts for such payments are 
dignified by the amount of money they acknowledge 
to have been paid as “interest” or whether it plainly 
recites “for rent.” 

Grouping the two last classes together as tenant 
families and the number of individuals represented 
in the 140,749 tenant families of this State aggre- 
gated 720,834 homeless persons whom it will be rea- 
sonably safe to designate as our landless population. 
And yet that is not all, because of the 66,071 fam- 
ilities who occupied and owned their own farms or 
homes clear of encumbrance, only one member, or 
usually the head of the house, owner of the farm or 
home, and the rest depending upon him are homeless 
and landless, living upon the land of relatives by 
their sufferance—even the wife’s dower interest or 
part of it never attaches until after her husband's 
death. On account of this extra number of landless 
people we may add 227,208 more to the homeless 
class, making the total landless population of Neb- 
raska 993,042 as against 66.071, the number of the 
other class. 

In view of the foregoing estimates the landowning 
population of Nebraska ought not to be considered 
as being over about six and one-half per cent of 
the whole population. 

Making the same calculations from the figures of 
the United States furnished in the census of 1890 
for the first time, and the result is, we find, that 
only about seven and one-half per cent of the people 
of the United States own the land on which they 
live. 

The history of the past is accessible to you, and 
the government has compiled statistics of the pres- 
ent which you may study. From these make your 
own comparisons and draw your own conclusions. 
The fact will become apparent that the legions of 
those who were once known as American landlords 
are rapidly becoming mere tenants, and some day 
soon will be counted with the legions of European 
tenants unless the present generation abolishes pri- 
vate property in land. 
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42d St., 
I congratulate you on the suc- 


New York. 
My Dear Gay: 
cess you are making with Tue CHALLENGE. I would 
like the use of your brain for a few years and then 
! would retire. Most cordially yours, 
Jno. D. Dunn. 


Chicago, May 4, 1901. 
Dear Comrade Wilshire: I have received your 
copy of Vii CuaLtence of March 13th, and must 
state it is one of the best Socialist papers in this 
country. Respectfully, B. Stott. 
10808 Wentworth Ave. 
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Overton, Neb., May 13, 1901. 
H. G. Wilshire :— oN 
Received the 20 postals. Am busy every day in 
my corn, but in July will have more time. Prospects 
for crops here good so far. THe CHALLENGE is O. 
K. [I stick the printed wrappers in public places 
and give them to travelers, and call attention every 
way | can to the paper. M. MELtyjr. 


San Diego, Cal., 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

You are publishing a paper that is a credit to the 
cause—that would be a credit to any cause, and | 
believe it is destined to be a power in the, moye- 
ment. 

Don’t let anything sidetrack you, but give them 
straight Socialism—a class-conscious, intelligent ad- 
vance toward the co-operative commonwealth. Suc- 
cess to you. Harry M. McKee. 


May 15, Igol. 
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Pleasant Valley, Cal., April 28, 
H. G. Wilshire :-— 

If I had the means I would open a Socialist news 
depot for the sale of all kinds of advanced Social- 
ism; make it headquarters for the country and come 
up in the future with a ticket for the cause. 

What method do you think would be a good one, 
and what encouragment will you offer, if any, to 
help me start the fun? Awaiting your fraternal 
pleasure, 1 am, C. WeysrIcHtT. 

[Get some Socialists together and form a local 
of the Social Democratic Party. ‘hen subscribe 
for The Advance. I will donate THe CHALLENGE. 
—H. G. W.] 


1901. 
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Middleboro, Mass., 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

I am one of the “has beens,” a traveling man, 
whose house was scooped in by John D. Am now 
in the producing line, following a useful and wealth- 
creating occupation 7. e., farming; and right here, 
allow me to mention that it seems to me that the 
farming class are being neglected by Socialist writ- 
ers and speakers, a class, too, numerous enough to 
elect a majority in either branch of congress, and 
also to name the president. In conclusion, permit 
me to state that [Hr CHALLENGE, in my opinion, is 
getting hold of a class that no other Socialist paper 
has or could reach. Fraternally yours, 

A. H. DENNETT. 


April 25, 1901. 
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Hullville, Cal., May 3, 1901. 

Dear Comrade: It does my heart good and gives 
me great encouragement to see such men as you on 
the side of Socialism. I feel that Socialism is the 
only thing worth working for; all other things seem 
nonsense in comparison. 

There are only about a dozen families here, and 
on account of economic conditions they will be about 
the last to feel the need of Socialism. But there 
is a good field in other parts of the county. I have 
long had in mind a trip through the county to intro- 
duce some paper for the cause, but on account of 
stress of circumstances have not been able to do so 
heretofore. With your liberal offer I shall be able 
to do so within a short time. I am yours fraternally, 

L. E. Ericson. 
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Chula Vista, Cal., 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

Dear Sir: You sent me 14 sample copies some 
time ago and I have done the best I could with them. 
I remember just who I give each one to and they 
have co answer as to whether they want to subscribe 
or not. I think any one could do as well as I have. 


May 14, Igot. 


The Challenge 


I have no special advantages for getting subs; am 
working everv day. I just show the paper to my 
fellow workmen and ask them to invest the small 
sum of 25 cents. I can promise them that if they 
don’t get their money’s worth I will give it back. 
If you could induce each subscriber to try and get 
one sub, see how fast the list would double up. You 
are doing your part in printing such a good paper 
and selling it as cheap, and we should try and do 
our part. I feel as if you and I were in partnership 
in this matter and wish each Socialist would feel 
the same and help Tur CHALLENGE along. 
Yours truly, Tuos. E. Ler. 
* *k * 


Cincinnati, O., May 20, 
Ii. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 
Dear Comrade: Tue CHALLENGE, unlike some 
Socialist papers, does not give one the blues, but, 
on the contrary, its ironical spirit of humor has a 
tendency to chase away the blue devils. I am es- 
pecially struck with your editorials, and am _ al- 
ways impatiently waiting the next number. Keep 
it up! Make the competitive system ridiculous as 
possible, so that its supporters will see the waste, 
folly and extravagance of such a system. I am 
anxious to push THe CHALLENGE in Cincinnati. 
Frank C. Strumpr. 
Cincinnati, O. 
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Glen Ridge, N. J., May 20, 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

My Dear Sir:—Permit me to send you herewith 
the names of one hundred friends who will be glad 
to receive sample number of that “masterpiece of 
20th century journalism,’ Tue CHaALLence. That 
man is poor, indeed, who cannot reckon among his 
friends one hundred stalwart souls. Should you be 
favored with similar lists from ten thousand read- 
ers, soon may THE CHALLENGE roll up the largest 
circulation in America. Why not undertake to es- 
tablish a CHALLENGE booth at the Pan-American 
Exposition; there await Bryan’s coming and drive 
him into a corner, whence there is no escape? Yours 
militant, J. Van Liew Pierson, M. E. 
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41 Mulberry St., 


1901. 


WititrAm E. RicHarpson, 
Judge. Superior Court of 
the State of Washington, 
for Spokane County. 
Spokane, Wash., May 10, rgor. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

Dear Sir: I have been receiving THe CHAL- 
LENGE for some weeks and infer that I am on the 
dead-head list with Mark Hanna, Carnegie et al 
omne genus. Please take me out of that list. I 
am a Socialist and do not wish to take your paper 
without paying for it. 

I hope you will publish your debate with Prof. 
Ferguson in pamphlet form if the professor stays 
in the game lone enough to make a book out of 
it. Fraternally, WittiaAm E. RIcHARDSON. 


x * x 


Ogden, Utah, May 16, 1901 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Sir: In reply to your favor of the 13th 
inst. I would say that I have always tried in every 
way known to me to extend the circulation of your 
most excellent paper in Ogden, and shall continue 
to do so as long as I remain here. I sent you some 
time ago the names of all the active workers for 
Socialism whom I know in Ogden. I shall con- 
tinue in the future, as in the past, to pay in advance 
for all postal subscription cards that I use, in spite of 
your very liberal offer of cards on credit. 

With best wishes for the success of that most ex- 
cellent paper, THE CHALLENGE, as well as for the 
cause it so ably espouses, I am, fraternally yours, 

C. R. Darrow. 


Skevry eek 


Riverside, Me., May 12, 1go1. 

Brother Wilshire (for by that endearing name 
you are entitled to be called by all honest, reading, 
thinking men): I read THE CHALLENGE with a high 
degree of pleasure and profit. Your article on the 
trust problem is the best of anything I have so far 
seen. It is a fair, clean-cut, logical article from 
start to finish, and no honest thinking man with 
any depth and breadth of mind can fail to see and 
understand the situation as it is and as it must in- 
evitably be. I know you and your paper by repu- 
tation by reading the Appeal to Reason. I’m in it 
with Brother Wayland for the public ownership of 
all the means of production and distribution, and 
just as soon as the laboring men—the creators of 
wealth—know their rights (which they don’t now) 
we shall have a Socialist form of government, and 
not before. I thank you for your paper and hope 
you will be spared to enjoy the fruit from the seed 
you are sowing. Nothing would give more mo- 
mentary pleasure than to look into the faces and 
grasp the hands of Wilshire, Wayland, Herron, Har- 
riman and men of that class. I should be pleased 


to hear from you at any time. God bless you. 
Fraternally, Joun A. STEVENS. 
P. S—I saw Joe Manley in Augusta yesterday, 
and I thought a good deal while he was passing 
with a nigger up in front driving home. It made 
me sick and mad, too. 
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Salt Lake City, Utah, May 26, 1901. 

Comrade Wilshire: The first installment of Tuer 
CHALLENGE in bundle is to hand and almost all gone. 
They are certainly cheap considering the beauty in 
appearance and quality of the contents; will do what 
I can to help increase your list of subs “in Zion.” 
Enclosed you will find a list that I have already 
secured for you; also money order to cover your 
price to send THe CHALLENGE to them for one year, 
Will also send a list of prospective subscribers to 
you by this mail. This latter list consists of some 
persons’ names who reside in other states, but who 
are personal friends of mine, whom I know to 
stand in need of the “rapid fire’ guns you are us- 
ing each week. May you do something for them, 
is m-~ desire. I see in your issue of May 22d, that 
Bro. Rives of York State is excised over Debs 
playing to the gallery in the Carnegie matter. Now, 
I say, Bro. Rives, for the sake of humanity, don’t 
throw a straw in Debs’ way, for he is honest and a 
hard worker for Socialism and is the means of set- 
ing many of those who admire him to looking into 
our rotten competitive economic system. I would 
like to convert Bro. Carnegie myself, but would 
rather catch the “million” workers than he. Re- 
member, Bro. Rives, the middle class is fast disap- 
pearing, and it won’t be long until their stomachs 
will be giving their brains a “nudge,” as well as 
those who are already on the “hog.” 

When I was a boy along early in the ’60s, in 
Ohio, I bought and sold cattle and sheep in a small 
way and found when driving cattle if I had a wild 
steer to drive alone that was giving me trouble 
through the brush, the best way to do, so long as he 
was running in the least toward our barnyard, was 
to let him run, and in the end I never failed to get 
him within our enclosure. The same with the peo- 
ple of our nation. Very many are now on the run. 
just let them run; let the brightest light within you 
shine, and we will have them within our “barn- 
yard” much sooner than to stop and find fault with 
each other in regard to our various methods of 
driving steers. 

I think Comrade Wilshire is doing a grand work 
for Socialism, but can’t see, with him, that this per- 
sistent challenging of Bryan does much, if any, 
good. But there are many who admire him for the 
courage shown in so doing, and while they are read- 
ing of this, their eye, perhaps, drops upon some re- 
mark he makes that causes them to investigate; and 
bee Wilshire has right and justice to meet him 
with. 

Let us all keep up our best lick for Socialism, and 
we will yet, in our day, see the beginning of the 
better day. Labor organizations of Chicago combine. 
This is brought about by agitation. Debs is an agi- 
tator; always has been; perhaps hot-headed, and a 
little too much so; but it takes heat to warm any- 
thing. He still is at it, and I say let him agitate. I 
have seen but three numbers of THe CHALLENGE, 
but am willing to say it’s one of the best machines 
of warfare we have today, and am in duty bound 
to assist in sending it broadcast over the world. 
Very truly yours, J. F. Kine: 

261 East 13th, South. 

[It doesn’t take much courage to challenge Bryan, 
no more than it does for a man with a modern rifle 
to challenge a man with a bow and arrows. I don’t 
depend on myself; it’s my gun, and my gun is Social- 
ism. Bryan has sense enough to see he is out- 
classed in weapons, and sensibly stays under cover.— 
H. G. W.] 
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Minneapolis, Minn., May 17, 19or. 
Dear Comrade: We are pleased to notify you 
that the Appeal to Reason has now taken up the 
“Auto Fund.” Names of contributors will be printed 
and the fund completed on a cash basis as it comes 
in; over $500 has been pledged. Please give this 
your immediate attention. 
Send all money to J. A. Wayland, Girard Kansas. 
Mark your letter “Auto Fund.” Fraternally, 
Lock woop, 
Organizer. 
*x* * x 


Grass Valley, Cal., 

H. Gaylord Wilshire, Esq. :— 
Dear Sir: The least we can do and the least 
often done is to acknowledge a benefit. As one 
deeply interested in economic problems and yet una- 
ble to do much, I desire to encourge you by my en- 
dorsement. You are doing what is needed and doing 
it well. It is gratifying to have a man of property, 
position and brains join in the work. The race for 
property has blended or silenced nearly all pros- 
pering people to the conditions, leaving it mainly 
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to the wrecks and discontented to plant the banner 
on the outer walls. Hence the unthinking have 
given great weight to the charge of the comfortable 
lucky ones that Socialism is the doctrine of failures, 
the dissatisfied and cranks. ‘lhe right to live, to 
enjoy a fair share of the advancements in every 
line and self-protection is forcing the people to 
think, and to think must be to act. 

Whatever may be your ideal, at least the efforts 
of those who think as you do will breed some 
relief. Every Socialist should seek some practical 
line of improvement. In this city it is taking the 
line of a co-operative store. This in itself is an in- 
significant thing, but its possibilities are immense. 
Through this practical line alone might, and easily 
could, come your ideal—‘government owership of 
trusts.” To elaborate: In California there are now 
40 Rochedale co-operative stores, all affiliated with 
a wholesale store in San Francisco. There is no 
credit—eliminating all losses—or interest to banks. 
Cash sales enable bills to be discounted; the 
profits to be divided in proportion to the trade of each 
individual. To provide first capital, shareholders are 
allowed 8 per cent net on advances. 

The wholesale store buys for cash, in large 
quantities; does not advertise nor solicit; hence the 
local store gets wholesale profit and saves a large 
share of his expense, and, like the Standard Oil Co. 
(through its secret railroad rates) can sell at the 
price goods cost competitors, and yet make a profit. 

If the Socialists of California and the United 
States unite in these stores, a co-operation of whole- 
sale stores will enable the national store to either 
dictate terms to all trust suppliers, or become man- 
ufacturers, as jobbers have been forced to become. 
Through this system the people will be both pro- 
ducers, distributors and consumers, and thus either 
kill or cure some trusts at least. 

It will be a competition where profit is eliminated 
and cannot be met. This is what I deem a practical 
application of Socialism. May success attend you. 
Yours truly, Cuas. W. Kirts. 
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Editor The Challenge :— 

Dear Sir:—Allow me to offer my hearty congratu- 
lations upon the satisfactory termination of the case 
of the city of Los Angeles against Wilshire. 

Of course the city had no case against you, but that 
is not in itself any guarantee that the court would de- 
cide in your favor and against the municipal authori- 
ties. On the contrary, if you had been a man with- 
out means and friendless the chances of your 
spending a term in jail for daring to publicly express 
your views upon the very unsatisfactory state of 
affairs existing in this county, would be remarkably 
bright. Your ability to carry the matter to the higher 
courts, and the knowledge that you would do so, had 
more to do with deciding the case in your favor than 
the fact that you were exercising your undoubted 
right in making a public speech in a city park. 

I cannot express my contempt for the shallow and 
pusillanimous press of this city and its treatment of 
this case from its beginning. We have become so 
used to the treachery of the press where the rights of 
the people were threatened by corporate interests that 
it requires some especially flagrant instance to recall 
what the press should be to the public as a safeguard 
and sentinel of the rights of the people. In this case 
the entire press of Los Angeles have persistently at- 
tempted to make light of the attemnt of the city 
authorities to deprive the inhabitants of this city of 
the most invaluable liberty guaranteed to them by 
the Constitution of the United States. The dread of 
the average citizen of the abuse of the daily news- 
paper is a more potent factor in restraining the exer- 
cise of the right of free speech than an order of court, 
for the simple reason that all intelligent men know 
that no court can make an order that will hold 
against the mandates of the constitution, and will 
not give such an order serious attention, whereas the 
abuse of a treacherous and vindictive press is not re- 
strained by any considerations of decency or justice 
and the citizen who has the temerity to insist upon 
exercising his lawful privileges is marked as a target 
for the spleen and ridicule of these hyenas of civiliza- 
tron. 

Hence the man who voluntarily offers himself as a 
victim to the malice and hate of a press that is more 
bitter because of a consciousness that’ it is traitor to 
the people who support it, and suffers arrest, abuse 
and mortification, that personal liberty may not be- 
come a tradition and a myth, is a hero, and will be 
remembered when the people come to their senses 
and have wiped out of existence the blackest blot in 
human history—the capitalistic press of the present 
time—and in its place have substituted a press im- 
partial and clean, one that will treat the rights of the 
humblest citizen as of as much importance as those of 
the richest and most influential. 

Such a press is manifestly impossible under a 
system where the great advertising corporations ab- 
solutely control the editorial utterances of the editors 
and thus determine the policy of each paper. Hence 
it appears that back of the venal press are the 
“trusts,” and that there can come no real relief until 
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the power for evil is taken from these giant combina- 
tions of capital, in whose interest the fight against 
personal liberty is being made. The Challenge has 
shouted the way to accomplish this reform. It is 
“Let the Nation Own the Trusts.” Respectfully, 

Los Angeles, June 2nd, root. “GILHOOLY.” 

[1 endorse the above only partially. I think Judge 
Morgan one of our judges who decides impartially 
for rich and poor.—H. G. W.] 
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Dayton, O., May 13, 1901. 
H. G. Wilshire :— 

Dear Sir: I enclose herewith a page from last 
Sunday’s Chicago American with a marked article on 
“The Fallacies of Socialism,” by James Creelman. 
I want you to answer this article through THE 
CHALLENGE. I think that Bro. Creelman exposes 
himself recklessly, as he can be attacked at so many 
points that he is bound to be vanquished. I think 
that I could “do him up” myself, but I want to stand 
to one side and see you make mince-meat of his 
childish arguments. I shall be disappointed if you 
do not give enough time and space in your paper 
to combat Creelman’s sophistries. I feel certain 
that you can “put him to sleep” in the first round. 
All aboard! Yours fraternally, 


Gro. E. Brirrarn. 
{ Well, did I do it?—H. G. W.] 
* * * 


Covina, Cal. May 25, 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

Please find enclosed check for 5 yearly subscribers 
to your valuable weekly, THe CHALLENGE. I have 
been taking your paper since February last and am 
very much pleased with it, so much so, in fact, that 
I am willing to send some to five of my friends in 
the East. They are men who are thinkers and lean 
towards the Socialist cause, and | am confident and 
fully believe that they will be workers for the 
cause when they more thoroughly understand the 
true workings of Socialism, and understand they 
surely will, if they read your paper. I believe your 
paper to be far better than books on the subject 
discussed, for the reason that not many men have the 
opportunities for the reading of lengthy articles. Let 
us hope for a quick and peaceful revolution. 

S. R. Heaptey. 


IQOT. 
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Ventura, Cal., May 27, 1got. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 
At the risk of making you conceited or egotistic, 
I must tell you how your ad in the Times (I suppose 
they inserted it free, to show your lack of wit) 
worked here. Starting out to raise some subs for 
THE CHALLENGE I called on a lady. After looking 
at the first page she said: “Is that the Wilshire that 
the Times had a piece about?” and she hunted for 
the Times in vain for that especial part. She 
thought “such a man could edit a paper,’ so sub- 
scribed at once. It came out that her husband, who 
is one of our county officials, had taken the “piece” 
to the office so that all could see it. I enclose some 
subscribers and money order. Yours, 
Mrs. SarAu J. PENNELL. 
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Redlands, Cal., May 24, root. 

Dear Comrade: Enclosed please find order for 
$5, for which please send 20 postals. Hope this 
will clinch-that premium. We are sorely in need of 
certain books for library, and the premium will sup- 
ply them. 

Am pleased to be able to inform you that the 
Redlands Co-operative Association has purchased 
the business of the Sargent-Avery Co. and will take 
control June ist. It is one of the finest businesses 
in town. In our hands it will soon be the first. 

We see by morning papers that the park ordinance 
is smashed. Let me congratulate you. Hurrah for 
free speech! Yours, D. H. York. 
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Kansas City, Mo., May 26, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

My Dear Sir: You cannot draw him out of his 
hole. He is wedded to an excrescence that mas- 
querades under the name of Democracy. Bryan, 
with all his ability, does not seek publicity when he 
has to contend against principle and justice. 

I send you a copy of the “Custom of Barter,” 
which some Socialists pronounce a great book. 

H. W. MItter. 
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Livona, N. D., May 18, root. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

Dear Sir: Enclosed you will find $1.25 in stamps 
and five names for THE CHALLENGE. You are do- 
ing a great work for the movement. I shall do all 
I can in ths neighborhood to advance the cause and 
help THE CHALLENGE. Yours, PY. M. Gray. 


? 


St. Louis, Mo., May 23, root. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Esq. : 

Your postal, under date of May Ist, arrived 
some time about the 21st, I think, and held in sight 
on my desk till the arrival today of Tur CHAL- 
LENGE. m 

Am a young convert to Socialism; have been a 
Democrat all my life till lately; am desirous of that 
party’s doing the reform act under Jeffersonian prin- 
ciples. Gold-bug British tyranny got the best of us 
in the spring campaign and a “what-is-it” got the 
nomination under the so-called name Democratic 
party—a cold-blooded cuss—Rolla Wells, the pluto- 
crat, the McKinley gold bug snob; and the infamous 
gang counted him in as mayor. Ballot debauched 
by plutocracy. 

PUBLIC OWNERSHIP PARTY, 

My support turned unto this hope and support, 
and, in my opinion, sixty thousand votes were le- 
gally cast for our candidate, Mr. Lee Meriwether. 
His election was robbed by and through brute force. 
Our police, manipulated by our chief of police, under 
control of a tool of David R. Francis, Harry B. 
Hawes, who did the bidding of the corporate power 
of these vipers, enemies of mankind, plutocrats, mo- 
nopoly tyrants. 

Socialism must prevail; anarchism is the most 
desirous, because bullets, not ballots, must settle 
these tyrants’ portion. Plutocracy controls our 
courts; moneyed men can run riot over all law and 
order; they murder and rob the ballot ad libitum 
from honest elections; no redress. 


A. L. Prerce. 
[They may cheat us out of a “reform” like “mu- 
nicipal’” Socialism at the ballot-box, but never of a 


“revolution.”—H. G. W.] 


Walla Walla, Wash., May 24, 1901. 

My Dear Wilshire: Your last issue, the 22d, is a 
crackerjack. How Hearst will wince and poor Jim 
Creelman will wish he was “smoking fifty-centers” 
with you rather than attempting (and a very poor 
attempt at that) to demolish Socialism! And then 
there’s that certified draft to Billy Bryan, and the 
$10,000 debate. I know that if he cannot see now, 
he soon will see that THe CHALLENGE has opened 
the way in the solution of the “trust,” and the Com- 
moner must acknowledge the fact, or it is non est 
forever. Your letter to the chief of police made lots 
of fun for those who read it, and we all feel proud 
of our champion and the glorious work he is doing 
for our cause. We join in saying, “Thank God, 
that Wilshire lives.” 

Ienclosed find 25 cents, for which please send me 
a bundle of 100 CHALLENGES, those of the 22d if you 
have them, and a few of that containing “When 
Rocky Owns the Earth.” T want to distribute to 
get “bait for gudgeon.” You're a hard striker; wish 
you were president, plumed as you are. The na- 
tion and all mankind would be blessed by your 
genius. 

Please send M. W. McDougal some of your post- 
als and a few copies of your paper. He is a railroad 
man, conductor, and a wideawake Socialist. { over- 
looked his name. Let the good work go on as ever. 
Kindest wishes. Yours fraternally, 

J. B. Grnar. 
* OO Ox 


Summerland, Cal., May 13, 1901. 
H, Gaylord Wilshire :— 

I send you postal check for $1.25. 
notice of a debate in the postoffice. 
25 cents through it. He lives on the mountains near 
here. He has been editor of a Populist paper in 
Santa Barbara; was taken by your style; name Mel- 
vin Snow; this is his postofiice. 

I should have come down to hear your discus- 
sion, but have no one to leave in store. You at- 
tract a sight of attention and it is just what is 
needed. Fraternally, S. Cooper. 

The dollar I send is my own, to pay for one 
year’s subscription. I shall do what I can for THe 
CHALLENGE. Slowly I shall gather them in to sub. 
There is a retired San Francisco lawyer here who 
always asks: “Have you got Tur CHALLENGE this 
week with the discussion in it?” 
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I posted your 
Got one sub. of 
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Duluth, Minn., May 24, 1oor. 
HH. Gaylord Wilshire, Esq. :— 

[ have just received the April 24th number of 
your very interesting and instructive paper, THE 
CHALLENGE, which, later on, | intend to subscribe 
to. Your leading article on trusts, their origin and 
necessity under our present competitive system, and 
the solution of this vexed problem, by government 
ownership, and the adoption of the Socialistic— 
science—doctrine as the ultimate remedy for existing 
social and economic disturbances, meet my views 
exactly, as they also commend themselves to every 
real student of economics. D. A. Perre. 


Sa em 
THE CHALLENGE in clubs of five, 25 cents. 
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As all thinkers now admit that the trust is a natural evolution of in- 
dustry it has become a matter of choosing between private and public 
ownership of monopolies. THE CHALLENGE has for its motto, 


“LET THE NATION OWN THE TRUSTS” 
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WHO OWNS THE PARKS ANYWAY? 


I really would not bother to answer the following editorial in 
the Los Angeles Times if I did not fear the omission might annoy it 
so much that it would go off in the sulks and not write me up again. 
THE CHALLENGE has not been established long enough to get along 
without advertising, and I feel it a matter of business to see that 
the Times gives me proper publicity. 1 won't photograph this article 
but will simply say it took up another column of their editorial space 
last week. Here she starts: 

FREE SPEECH NOT ATTACKED. 


In the matter of the city ordinance which Police Justice Morgan recently 
declared invalid, prohibiting the indiscriminate use of the public parks for speech- 
making purposes, the fact should steadily be borne in mind that the inhibition 
contained in the ordinance in no wise assails the right of free speech. That right 
or privilege is not involved in the controversy. 


It’s a good thing it tells us the “‘right of free speech” is not 
involved, for it is at least an admission that it considers there is such 
a “right.” 


The blatherskites who have made Central Park uncomfortable for a_ great 
majority of the public are attempting to make it appear that some of their funda- 
mental rights have been invaded. They are seeking to pose as martyrs, and in 


that role they hope to excite public sympathy. : 

Now this is good. ‘Think of me, Wilshire, attempting to “pose 
as a martyr.” Why, Timesy, you dear old girl, have you not the 
slightest sense of humor? Who on earth would ever take Dude 
Wilshire for even a third-class martyr? The very first requisite 
for a martyr is to be “tired of his job.” Now, you know perfectly 
well that notoriety is the very breath of life to me. You have said so 
time and time again. Everybody in Los Angeles has heard you say 
it, and you know everybody believes you. Now, how could I pose as 
a martyr when it is self evident that I am pursuing that which gives 
me the greatest amusement and satisfaction? You might as well try 
and make people think that my office cat playing with a ball of twine 
is posing as a martyr, as to ask people to think I am posing as one. 
If I thought the public was weeping at Wilshire’s martyrdom I 
would immediately stop teasing you, but I know they are laughing 
themselves to death at seeing the wonderful tarantella I hypnotize 
you into performing for their summer day’s amusement. Gee, but 
it’s fun! 

No person should permit himself or herself to be misled on this question. 
There has been no invasion of the freedom of speech. There will be none. There 
is probably not a man in Los Angeles who desires to see the freedom of speech 
restricted, in any true or reasonable sense of the term. 

It is simply a question of the legitimate use of the public parks. These 
parks are for the people—for all the people—even for the blatherskites and 
mountebanks who have made nuisances of themselves by misusing their right, 
held in common with all other classes and conditions of people, to use the parks 
for pleasure grounds—which is the only legitimate and proper use that can be 
made of the public parks. These tin-horn orators of the Wilshire stripe prate 
about their “rights” in regard to the use of the parks, forgetful of the fact that 
the great body of the public have rights as well as this insignificant but noisy 


minority. Wilshire and his coterie of cranks have the same rights in the public 
parks—if they behave themselves—as other people have—no more, no less. 


Now, just to see you get another move on yourself, I must beg, 
to differ with you about Wilshire having no more rights in the park 
than others. A right is not much of a right if you are not allowed 
to exercise it. To the extent that I have exercised my right to speak, 
to get a free ride on the patrol wagon, to force you to write me up 
once a week with appropriate illustrations, I consider that I have 


had very considerably ‘‘more rights” than any other blatherskite or 
mountebank in Los Angeles. In fact, I will back myself, two to 
one. Bring on your best blatherskites and mountebanks, Timesy 
girl, and I will make the very toughest one look like a president of 
a Baptist university. If there is any mountebank in these diggings 
that can out-blatherskite me, I want to know it. I am curious to 
learn if I am sailing under false colors or not. 
And no man or set of men can have a moral right to monopolize, or to use 

in their own behalf or advantage, a public institution or resort. 

Like the streets of the city, the parks are for the use of the entire public as 
a pleasure ground. ‘To the city council is committed by law the duty of regulat- 
ing the use of the parks and of preserving them for the purposes to which they 
are dedicated. The council would be derelict in its duty if it failed to enact 
suitable ordinances for the proper control and regulation of the public use of the 
parks. The council not only has the right, but it is the clear duty of the council 
to prohibit the use of the parks for purposes of public assemblage and speech- 
making. 

So you would have “public assemblage”’ absolutely prohibited 
in the park. Well, [ am glad to know where you stand. You evi- 
dently think a park is some kind of a rare curio to be kept under 
glass in a museum and under a special guard. I thought the other 
day when I saw signs sticking up in the park in Sacramento, “No 
Lounging Here,” that they had peculiar ideas there of what parks 
are for, but I see your conceptions are still more original. I wonder 
vou don’t get a law passed ordering people not to eat bread, nor to 
drink water, nor to breathe air, and especially not to read the Times. 


The decision of Justice Morgan did not question this right and duty of 
the council. The ordinance was declared inoperative upon a slender though 
perhaps sufficient technicality—upon the ground that the council could not dele- 
gate to an executive board the power to prohibit, or to permit, the use of the 
parks for the purpose mentioned. This point is probably well taken; a higher 
judicial authority might sustain it—or might not. 

But should the point raised by Justice Morgan be sustained, it would not 
follow that the parks would have to be given over to Wilshire and his blather- 
skite crew. Justice Morgan’s decision means nothing of the kind. 

This is where you are quite mistaken. If Judge Morgan’s point 
is sustained, there is a perfectly well-founded theory abroad that all 
the parks in this city immediately become Wilshire’s private prop- 
erty. If you wish a site for The Times Printing Office, now is the 
time to speak, as I am selling options rapidly. 

All attempts to read, into it any such meaning are absurd and dishonest, 
for there is absolutely no such meaning in his words. 

The gang of band-stand statesmen who have infested Central Park can go 
elsewhere to do their talking, and no complaint will be made, provided they do 
not interfere with the rights of the general public. Should they obstruct the 
public streets, they would prevent the legitimate use of the same, just as they 
prevent the legitimate use of the parks by holding their pow-wows in them, to the 
annoyance, disgust and deprivation of the rights of people who go there to enjoy 
rest and quiet. The “victory” won by Wilshire is no victory at all. The real 
question involved has not been passed upon. But it would obviously be better, 
and less expensive, for the council to enact a new ordinance covering the point 
raised by Justice Morgan, than to carry the question to a conclusion through 
an appeal to the higher courts. 

Now this is where you are talking. The City Attorney con- 
template stopping all our fun by taking an appeal. This simply 
means that I and other blatherskites will be permitted to make a 
Bedlam out of the city parks for the next three or four years without 
let or hindrance, pending a final decision from the higher courts. 
This is no fun at all. Of course, I will get my blatherskiting, and, 
of course, I will finally win out, but that is not what I am hankering 
after. I want to get more notoriety, to get arrested again, more 
patrol rides, more scare head articles and editorials in your columns, 
Timesy, old girl. Now, the way for me to get all this is by having 
a new ordinance passed and then getting arrested again for breaking 
it. Now, you and I want the same thing. Can’t we combine our 
forces and see what can be done? How is your pull? Of course, I 
ami going to have a little fun, anyway, for I have begun two suits, 
each for $10,000 damages, one against the City and one against the 
Chief of Police; but that won’t last me out for the summer. It 
seems to me that it’s up to you, Timesy, to provide the next vaude- 
ville entertainment for Los Angeles. I have been doing all the 
work, while you simply print the programs. What’s the matter 
with your taking the center of the stage? 
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NECESSITY vs CONSTITUTION 


The present discussion regarding the extension of constitutional rights to our 
new acquisitions is being conducted upon too idyllic a basis. 

Neither this nation nor any other nation was established to benefit anybody 
else but those immediately concerned. 

Whatever flowery sentiments were indulged in by the framers of our consti- 
tution, it may be safely assumed that the blessings were intended to be for the 
sole and exclusive benefit of themselves and their descendants. I doubt if our 
Pilgrim fathers ever considered the remotest probability that the future would see 
us the most powerful nation on the globe and impelled by irresistible forces to 
take in Asiatic lands under our political control. It is the sheerest torturing of 
words to twist the constitution into any such contemplation. 
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As the matter stands, a new condition is confronting us, namely, the neces- 
sity of governing outlying lands inhabited by barbarous and _ semi-civilized 
peoples. 

It is begging the question to say that we should not have placed ourselves 
in the position where we had to solve such a problem. We have placed our- 
selves in such a position, and we can’t get out of it. We must stay where we 
are, and face the music. We must find a method of governing the Philippines 
and Porto Rico. I myself think that the same remark will finally apply to Cuba, 
and also to that part of China that must ultimately fall to our share when the 
inevitable partition ensues. 

Now this is a condition and not a theory. 

We are going to solve the problem, not according to the theories of Rous- 
seau, as to the abstract rights of man, but simply upon a plan that will appear 
to be best’ for the people of the United States. 

If that plan works out to the advantage or disadvantage of the Filipinos 
and our other wards is an immaterial incident. If a plan is tried which is so 
objectionable to the Filipinos that they will force us into an interminable war 
of subjugation rather than accept it, then the reason why we will modify that 
plan is not because we become convinced of its harm to them, but because it is 
hurtful to our own interests to waste too much blood, and especially treasure, 
forcing our point. 

All this gallery play before the Supreme Court speculating as to what the 
constitution may direct us to do in the premises is very wearisome. We all know 
that we will decide the question solely upon utilitarian grounds, and that means 
the constitution will quietly be kept for domestic use exclusively. 

The administration is bound-to have its way, and it will give Brother Bryan 
a fine chance to indulge in oratorical fights of “deploring and regretting.” 

Tue CHALLENGE is not defending the policy of “imperialism.” Far from 
it. “Imperialism” is the bad result of a bad social system. We recognize an 
“Snevitability” when we see it, that’s all. 


The foregoing is what I said in THe CHALLENGE last January, 
and now in June my prediction is verified. ‘The Supreme Court 
was bound to support the administration. Of course, the ruling is 
palpably unconstitutional, but that doesn’t matter. So was the rul- 
ing on the legal tender act. Necessity knows no constitution, and 
great is Wilshire, prophet. 
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MAKE BRYAN’S SILENCE NOTICED 


The letter to W. R. Hearst, proprietor of the New York Jour- 
nal, conveying the $10,000 challenge offer to debate with Bryan is 
now issued as a poster to go on billboards or in a show window. 


BRYAN 
HEARST 
WILSHIRE 


$10,000 DEBATE 


“LET THE NATION OWN THE TRUSTS” 


Los Angeles, Cal., May 22, 1903. 
To W. R. Hearst, Esq., N. Y. Journal, New York. 
Dear Sir:—I am herewith mailing you a copy of my let- 
ter to Mr. W. J. Bryan containing my proposal to pay him 
$10,000 to debate with me. You will find enclosed a draft on 
the National Bank of North America, payable to your order, 
for $1,000, for you to hold as an earnest of my good faith, 
which is to be turned over to Mr. Bryan as a forfeit, in case I 
do not carry out the terms of my proposal. 
Yours, H.GAYLORD WILSHIRE. 


The above is a copy of same. The poster is a ‘“‘one-sheet” in 
size, that is, it is 42 inches high by 28 inches wide. 

Ask your local bill-poster how many necessary to bill your town 
and what his charges are. It usually takes one bill for every 200 
inhabitants, and the charge for posting one month in a small town 
is 5 cents a sheet. 

I will furnish the posters free if you will pay for the bill- 
posting. Order at once. 

| Bek 


A lunatic in New York was cured by being hit over the head with an iron 
cuspidore. Would such heroic treatment cure that Los Angeles lunatic of bill- 
board fame who makes Central Park his stamping ground?—L. A. Times. 

I thought the editor of the Times would finally learn what was 


his best weapon of offense. 


WHY BRYAN DOESN’T DEBATE 


Here is something that for temporary relief beats an investment in an_un- 
bored oil well in Texas. In a fit of desperation, bordering on insanity, H. Gay- 
lord Wilshire comes at Mr. Bryan with the third and last challenge, dated May 
22, which reads as follows: 

“Hon. W. J. Bryan, Lincoln Neb.: 

“Dear Sir: Not having received any reply to the request made to you a few 
weeks ago to debate with me upon the trust problem, I assume you have ques- 
tioned the good faith of my offer. In order that this doubt may be removed from 
your mind, I have today mailed a draft for $1,000 to W. R. Hearst, proprietor of 
the New York Journal, as a guarantee that I will carry out the following propo- 
sition, to-wit: You are to debate with me on trusts, 1 taking the stand that the 
only solution is to ‘let the nation own the trusts.’ I agree to pay you $10,000, 
as follows: Five thousand dollars the instant you step upon the platform; $5,000 
immediately after the debate, provided the audience decides that you have de- 
feated me. Faithfully yours, H. Gaytorp WILSHIRE.” 

So far as Mr. Bryan is concerned, that seems to be a “heads-I-win-tails-you- 
lose” proposition. ‘There is five thousand in hand before the oratory begins and 
little question of as much more immediately after the curtain goes down, for Mr. 
Wilshire 1s a man who, to judge by his picture, carries the bulk of his brains 
back and immediately above his ears. It isn’t probable that he could put up 
much of a talk, even if he had the smoothest side of the question. In connection 
with this deal, unpleasant possibilities are suggested. Mr. Wilshire seems to be 
a great bluffer—a man of much noise, and eager for notoriety. Suppose that, 
owing to the inclemency of the weather or some other unlooked-for incident the 
gate receipts should be discouragingly small, wouldn’t Mr. Wilshire forfeit the 
thousand-dollar guarantee of good faith rather than mortgage his printing office 
for $8,740 in order to carry out the full provisions of his challenge. It is prob- 
ably this feature of discouraging uncertainty which will deter Mr. Bryan from 
paying any more attention to the third challenge than he did to the first and 
second. ‘lo be heard at all, Wilshire will have to hire a house, and supplement 
that by bribing an audience to step in and take the chances of being bored to 
death. 


This very interesting ‘‘advertisement” is from the Nebraska 
State Journal of Lincoln, Nebraska, and by the way, the leading Re- 
publican paper of that state. I have no advertising contract with 
the Journal, but this notice is probably given in a spirit of fraternal 
good-will, and, as it costs nothing, is received in the same spirit. At 
the same time there are certain statements in the article that are so 
directly at variance with the facts that I am constrained to commit 
that unpardonable breach of etiquette known as looking a gift horse 
in the mouth. 

To be brief, everything the Journal says about me personally 
is quite true. I am everything it calls me—a bluffer, eager for noto- 
riety, and a man of much noise; as a matter of fact I do carry my 
brains, not only the bulk of them, but all I’ve got, “back and imme- 
diately above my ears.” Now that this matter is nicely disposed of 
to the satisfaction of the Journal man I hope, I want to show that 
peerless writer where he is wrong in several spots. 

It is a matter of fact that it is a “heads-I-win-tails-you-lose”’ 
proposition that Mr. Bryan would get $5,000 from the debate—and 
no more. ‘The other $5,000 would depend on the audience voting 
that he had the better of the argument in his opposition to the govern- 
ment ownership of the trusts, and take my word for it, dear Journal 
man, if you haven’t sense enough to know that no audience would 
vote that way, Mr. Bryan has. He knows that it’s a $5,000 propo- 
sition perfectly well. 

I wouldn’t worry about the inclemency of the weather either, 
Journalitsky, or any “unlooked-for incident.” I have discounted 
all these contingencies, and Mr. Bryan can do all his worrying over 
his argument without any harrowing dread of not getting his money. 
Indeed, if it will make the affair look any more like “‘ready money” 
to the canny Nebraskan, I have no objection to pungling the entire 
ten thou if Mr. Bryan makes that a condition. 

But to be just to Mr. Bryan, I do not believe that he hesitates 
over accepting my challenge from any mercenary motive. He sim- 
ply does not want to meet me because—listen, Mr. Journal—because 
he knows that for any exponent of the present rotten industrial sys- 
tem to meet any well-posted Socialist in a public debate means igno- 
minious defeat and political obliteration, and Mr. Bryan is not look- 
ing for either. Nor would it be fair to expect it of him. His talk 
about the common people and his pose as the “great commoner”’ is 
for exhibition purposes only, and not to be used on any but state oc- 
casions. And then it is so easy for him to avoid a debate; he can re- 
fuse to meet a “crank,” and by calling all Socialists cranks he leaves 
none to debate with. Easy, isn’t it? But how long will it satisfy 
the great masses of the “common” people who are beginning td ask 
what this Socialism is, and why all the “great statesmen” of the day 
flee away from a debate of it as an unholy thing? 

In refusing to discuss Socialism, Mr. Bryan has doubtless dis- 
appointed thousands of his admirers, but he has simply proven that 
party traditions bind him as they bind all other politicians. 
and that while he is no worse than these others, he is no better. 

The next Republican champion of Bryan will now step up. 


10 
A Manual For Socialists 


The “Manual of Statistics” is certainly a most complete publi- 
cation, giving information regarding industrial securities that 
should be invaluable to those who wish to have accurate information 
regarding the capital stock of the various trusts and railroads and as 
to their dividends. The book also gives variations of the market 
prices of the various railroad and industrial stocks for the last three 
years. ‘There are a number of valuable maps with the book, showing 
‘the extefit of the various railway systems, and I notice that Ponty 
Morgan has given his endorsement of the book by placing his adver- 
tisement upon the front and back covers. 


The book is remarkable for its fullness of detail as well as for the con- 
venience of its arrangement, the handy size of its pages and its handsome and 
legible typography. At this time the conditions affecting all classes of securities 
and the state of the stock markets are uppermost in the minds of the public, and 
“The Manual of Statistics” will serve as a convenient reference authority and 
an accurate guide to the position of such matters. 

The most important section of the book is the 300 pages devoted to industrial 
securities. In this department information is presented in regard to all the man- 


ufacturing, industrial, mining and miscellaneous corporations which have as- 


sumed importance in the financial and speculative world. This part of the book 
has been greatly enlarged, embracing data in regard to practically all the com- 
panies whose securities are traded in at New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Baltimore, Louisville and other cities, whether 
the same are dealt in at the stock exchanges or on the so-called “outside” mar- 
kets. Particular efforts have been directed to this part of the work, which, it 
is claimed, is the most complete exhibition ever given of industrial and miscel- 
laneous corporations. 

Street railways constitute another department of particular interest to in- 

vestors, furnishing complete accounts of the capital, organization, earnings and 
so forth, of the traction companies and street railway lines in the important 
cities of the country. 
The stock and bond quotations given in the volume cover the transactions 
in and prices for all stocks and bonds dealt in on the New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Chicago, Baltimore, Pittsburg, Cleveland, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville, San Francisco, Montreal, Toronto and other stock markets for the past 
two years. A unique feature in this connection is a tabulation of the prices 
obtained at auction sales in New York for all miscellaneous stocks and bonds 
not dealt in on the Stock Exchange. 

A new section is a concise but complete summary of the bonded debt of the 

United States and of the various foreign government bond issues, which in the 
last year or so have been placed on the American market. This includes an 
exhibit of the financial position of each country, with other data, which, in view 
of the growing popularity of such foreign loans in this country, renders this 
division of the work exceptionally useful to investors. 
' The department relating to the produce market is intended to meet the 
demand for statistical and other information caused by the increase of specula- 
tive interest in that connection. It presents in full and accurate detail all the 
records relative to cereals and provisions, giving the comparative records of acre- 
age, production, consumption and crop movements in the United States and 
the world, as well as an authentic record of quotations in both Chicago and 
New York. The cotton statistics are thoroughly up-to-date, and will meet the 
public requirement for information bearing on the market for and movement of 
that staple. 

A notable addition in the 1901 Manual is a complete record of banks and 
trust companies of the leading cities, covering a period of several years. The 
figures showing the dividends paid for five years, in connection with an accurate 
record of stock quotations, which is also given, are a valuable as well as interest- 
ing index to the position of the country’s great banking institutions, and an 
exhibition of the standing of a class of -securities whose interest to conservative 
investors is constantly increasing with the progress of the country in wealth 
and accumulated capital. 


American mineral industries are embraced in the statistics of mining, with ' 


mining stock prices at New York, Boston, San Francisco and Colorado Springs. 

In addition, the book contains a large amount of general information relating 
to financial, corporate and speculative matters. No effort has been spared to 
retain its reputation as the best publication of its character. To this is due the 
fact that its circulation is the largest of any book in existence treating of the 
same class of subjects. It is, in fact, the vade mecum of the investor, banker, 
speculator and Socialist. 

“The Manual of Statistics,’ 1901. 812 pages, 514x8. Price $5. 
Nicoll, Publisher, 220 Broadway, New York. 
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Charles H. 


A bill-posting trust covering the United States and Canada is now in process 
of organization. Aha! Gaylord, old socklet, now, indeed, we see your finish !— 
Los Angeles Times. ; } 

Considering that I am the father of this “billposting trust,” it 
seems rather tough for the Times to take away my own baby from 
me. Ponty Morgan and I have had this trust in mind for over three 
years. 

2k 2k >k 


The ‘Trust Problem’ edition of 20,000 is quite exhausted. I 
will reprint the article June 26 in number 27, Order now; 25 cents 
per 100. 

Ie) think 


The News, of Guertie, Indian Territory, reproduces my article 
on the “Trust Problem” in full. 
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Bunpte Rates ror THE CHALLENGE: Per hundred, twenty-five cents, or 


$2.50 per thousand, post-paid. 


The Challenge 


CHALLENGE ADS 


The Herald Does Its Stunt For 


The Cause 


WILSHIRE 
WINS OUT 
IN COURT 


Public Speaking in. Parks 
Is Lawful 


DRDINANCE FORBIDDING IT 
NULL AND VOID 


Justice Morgan Says It Abridges the 
Right of Free Speech and Is 
Therefore Unconstitutional 


H. Gaylord Wilshire is tne proudest 


an in Los Angeles today. 
fant apostle of free speech has estab- 
shed his right to talk in the public 
parks, and all the lesser public ‘‘ora- 
tors” are correspondingly elated. The 
pause of all this joy is the decision of 
Justice Morgan, handed down this 

orning, : 
forbidding all persons from public 
speaking in the parks, without having 
first obtained a permit from the park 
pommissioners, unconstitutional, and 
‘herefore null and void. ! 


LOS ANGELES’ HERALD 


ORATORS HOLD 
A HIGH REVEL 


They Monopolize Central: 
Park Affairs 


| Wilshire’s Test Case Turns the 
Agitators Loose 


Twelve Hours of Yesterday Are De- 
voted to the Discussion of the 
Destines of the Republicas Viewed 
‘by the Intelleets Which Evolve 
Park Oratorical Efforts y 


In Central park yesterday the des- 
tiny of the republic and other matters 
were as liberally agitated as might 
have been the future of France in a 
central boulevard of excitable Paris. 

About 3 o’clock in the afternoor Judge 
Margan came strolling through the park. 
A reporter metehim near the entrance. 

}" Come and see what you have turned 
loose,” the genius said. 

And the judge covered his face with 
his hands and wept, saying, ‘Alas, what 
terrible things a man _ is sometimes 
j obliged to do for the sake of being con- 
stitutional. Woe is me, for this day I do 
appreciate the wisdom of him who said, 
‘Where ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to 
be wise.’ ’”’ i 

The two’ walked toward 
Stand. ‘Well, they are at it in earnest 
fat sure,’ his honor said, laughing. 


This bril- |. 


declaring the city ordinance] — 


the band}- 


‘A mummified individual looked at the | . 


two with withering contempt. ‘Do you 
never read the papers?” he asked, de- 
risively. “Did you not know that the 
judge himself has said it is lawful to 
speakf as much as we pleased?” 

Beneath the scorns of this seedy agi- 
tator the great lawyer-judge and the 
hews-gatherer quailed. They were hope- 
lessly crushed. > 

But they were-not alone, for pacing a|’ 
inear-by walk with drooping head and 
| listless expression was a policeman, 
looking like thirty cents. The Socialists 
jeered as he passed them. 

“He looks sick,’’ said one. ' 

“He's a backyard nonenity,” said an-. 
other,. more cruel. 

_& Policeman’s Missio~ 
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Western Consolidation 


The New York Press says that one 
tremendous consolidation of the railroads 
operating between the Mississippi river 
and the Pacific Coast promises to re- 
sult from a settlement of the differ- 
ences which caused the Northern Pacific 
corner. The Press says that it “is able 
to announce on the highest author- 
ity that not only have the differences 
been settled between the Morgan-Hill 
faction and the Harriman party regard- 
ing the Burlington deal and the relations 
of that road and the Northern Pacific 
and Great Northern with the Union Pa- 
cific,’ but also that the St. Paul, the 
Chicago & Northwestern and the Chi- 
cago Great Western will be taken care 
of in the great harmonizing scheme in 
the trunk lines of the West. 

Exact details of the harmony agree- 
ment are withheld until J. P. Morgan 
arrives from Europe. He will sail for 
this country tomorrow. James J. Hill, 
who has been his representative in the 
Northern Pacific conflict, and in the 
practical management of the Morgan- 
Hili railroads, has remained “incom- 
municado,’ giving to his friends the 
assurance that they must “wait and see; 
facts will tell the tale in good time.” 
In Hill’s simple expression is the whole 
truth in a nutshell. The agreement re- 
garding the controversy over the con- 
trol of the Northern Pacific means, first, 
that that property will remain under the 
direction of the Morgan-Hill faction, al- 
though the Kuhn-Loeb-Harriman-Gould 
faction, backed by the Rockefeller and 
Stillman interests, owns the majority of 
the common and preferred stock com- 
bined; and, further, that the harmony 
agreement will result in a closer alli- 
ance between the great transmississippi 
railroads which extend from Chicago to 
the Coast, and have affiliations to carry 
American products to the Far East. 
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A SCHOOL If you wish to under- 

OF SOCIALISM - stand, or work, 
for Socialism, you should take these les- 
sons by correspondence. Printed lessons 
furnished for local classes everywhere, 
For full particulars send stamp to Walter 
Thomas Mills, 6416 Ellis Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 


Water 


Hunyadi 
Janos 


is a ‘friend indeed’’ (the next 
morning) to diners-out. 


It cures CONSTIPATION 
and BILIOUSNESS 


Be sure its—‘‘Hunyadi Janos’’— 
use the full name. 


Label on bottle is BLUE with 
RED CENTRE panel. 


AND BRAIN OCOLEAR. 


DRINK IT ON RISING 
EVERY MORNING. 
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‘Because’ 


The Challenge 
s Reason For Not Debating With Wilshire— 
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Well, Willie, My Boy, “Because——, Because 
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The Challenge 


SECOND NATIONAL SOCIAL & POLITICAL CONFERENCE: DETROIT, MICH. 


June 28th-July 4th, 1901. 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM. 
Issued May 6th, 1901. 


SUNDAY AND JULY 4TH MEETINGS. 

Like the Buffalo conference of 1899, this conference will be held for the five 
week days preceding the Fourth of July, 1901. On the intervening Sunday, meet- 
ings arranged by the local committee and announced at the time, will be held 
in the churches of Detroit. On July 4th, patriotic meetings arranged by the city 
authorities and a local committee will be addressed by attendants at the confer- 
ence. The chairman of the Independence Day sub-committee is Charles S. Hamp- 
ton, Detroit, Mich. The Sunday and Fourth of July meetings are outside of the 
program committee’s work. The chairman of the Detroit local committees is Hon. 
F. F. Ingram, and its secretary, G. R. Weikert, Detroit, to whom all local mat- 
ters should be referred. The chairman of the local finance sub-committee is W. 
B. Brotherton, Detroit, and of the local press sub-committee is Judson Grenell, 
Detroit. 

GENERAL PLAN. 

The general plan of the conference will be the same as the Buffalo con- 
ference of 1899. The program for the first three days, Friday, Saturday and Mon- 
day, is arranged by the program committee and they will appoint the chairman 
and fix the rules. On the afternoon of the third day, Monday, group meetings 
will be held, at which speakers will be chosen for the fourth day, Tuesday. This 
was one of the most successful features of the Buffalo conference. Any person 
or persons can call a group meeting on any social or political subject and the 
group so called together will choose their speaker, who, with the discussion to 
follow his address, will be allotted time on the fourth day, Tuesday, in propor- 
tion to the size of his group. On the fifth day, Wednesday, when the members 
of the conference have become fully acquainted, the conference will choose its 
own chairman and secretary, adopt its own rules, fix its own order of business 
and pass such resolutions as it sees fit. A resolution committee, to whom all 
resolutions will be referred, will be nominated in the morning and elected by pro- 
portional representation in the evening of the third day, and they will report on 
the last day. Such other resolutions as the members see fit, may also be intro- 
duced on the last day for action. Previous to the last day no motions will be 
entertained or action taken by the conference. 

NO ACTION BINDING. 

This is a conference and in passing motions and taking action on the last day, 
it is distinctly understood that no member is bound by a majority vote, and on 
any disputed motion or resolution, the number voting yea and nay shall be 
counted ard published with the resolution. 

OTHER RULES. 

The meetings will open and close exactly on time. Each subject will be 
opened by an address of from ten to twenty minutes, according to the length of 
time allotted to that subject. Should the subject be one which admits of debate, 
it will be opened by two persons, one for and one against. After the opening any 
one from the floor can speak for not more than five minutes, and where the time 
is short and many want to speak, the time limit will be three minutes. The only 
other rules for all speakers are brevity, pertinence, courtesy. No personalities will 
be allowed. Every effort will be made to secure opening speakers of note and 
ability. 

MEETINGS. 

There will be two meetings each day. In the morning from 9:30 a. m. to 
12:30 p. m., and in the evening from 7:30 to 10:30 p. m., save on the last day, 
Wednesday, when, in the absence of different determination by the conference, 
there will be no regular evening meeting, but, instead, an afternoon meeting from 
2:30 to 5:30. On the afternoon of the first day, there will be an Acquaintance 
Gathering on a steamboat excursion up the Detroit river. This is kindly provided 
by the local committee. The steamer will probably leave at 2 p. m. and return at 
5 p.m. The afternoon of the third day, Monday, will be filled with group meet- 
ings to choose speakers for the fourth day. Other afternoons and the evening 
of the last day are open for any meetings that anyone wishes to arrange. These 
extra meetings will be announced by the secretary upon notice handed to him 
and, if arranged in time, published in the final program. Some are published in 
this program. The National Direct Legislation League will hold a convention on 
June 27th, the day before the conference meets, to which all attending the con- 
ference are invited. 


General Subject: 
How Can Rerorm Be AccoMPLISHED. A CONFERENCE OF MErHops. 


How to Use Established Institutions. 


Nore.—The names with a star (*) before them have been asked and have 
accepted. The names without a star (*) before them have been asked, but have 
not yet accepted. 

IST DAY, FRIDAY—MORNING. 

9:30 to 10:30—Opening address, *Hon. Tom L. Johnson, mayor of Cleveland, 
O. Address of welcome, by *Hon. Wm. C. Maybury, mayor of Detroit. Re- 
sponse, Mrs. Catherine Lente Stephenson, Boston, Mass., National W. C. T. U. 

10:00 to 11:00—‘“The Function of the Church in Furthering Equality.” 
Either Rev. Geo. S. Rainsford, New York, or Rev. R. Heber Newton, New York, 
and either Rev. Dr. Lorimer, Boston, or Rey. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Chicago, and 
either Cardinal Gibbons, Baltimore, Mr., or Archbishop Ireland, St. Paul, Minn., 
or Archbishop Ryan, Philadelphia, or Father Ducey, New York, and either Felix 
Adler, New York, or Rabbi Schleicher, Boston. Three speakers, with 10 minutes 
each. 

II :00 to 12:30—How to Use the Press: (1) “Newspapers,” Victor Lawson 
of Chicago News, Arthur Brisbane, editor New York Journal, and *Milton Park, 
editor Southern Mercury, Dallas, Texas; 10 minutes each. (2) “How to Use 
Magazines,” Brisben Walker, editor Cosmopolitan, Irvington-on-the-Hudson; 15 
minutes. (3) “How to Use Books and Pamphlets,” either J. A. Wayland, editor 
Appeal to Reason, Girard, Kans., or H. Gaylord Wilshire, editor Tue CHat- 
LENGE, Los Angeles, Cal., and either Herbert Welsh, editor City and State, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., or Miss Irene M. Ashley, London, England (member Social Demo- 
cratic Federation) ; 15 minutes, three-minute discussions. 

AFTERNOON. 

2:00 to 3:30—Acquaintance Meeting on steamer excursion up the Detroit river 

on invitation of Detroit local committees. 
EVENING. 

7:30 to 10:30—Unification of Reform Forces and Organizations: (1) “How 

Far Desirable,” *Prof. Frank Parsons, Boston, Mass.; *Col. S. F. Norton, Chi- 


cago; 10 minutes each. (2) “The Place of Trades Unions in the Reform Move- 
ment,” Frank Foster, Boston, Mass.; 15 minutes. (3) “Relation of Temperance 
Organizations to Economic Reform,” *Miss Marie C. Brehm, National W. C. T. 
U. Headquarters, Chicago; 15 minutes. (4) “Other Non-Partisan Organizations 
and Federations,” *Prof. Graham Taylor, Chicago Commons, Chicago; 15 minutes. 
(5) “Is Political Union Possible?” *Prof. George D. Herron, Grinnell, lowa; 
I5 minutes. Followed by five-minute discussions. 
2ND DAY, SATURDAY—MORNING. 

9:30 to 10:30—The National Attitude: “American Ideals Abroad,” either 
Henry D. Lloyd, Boston, Mass, or Ernest H. Crosby. Five-minute discussions. 

10:30 to 11:30—“America’s Position As to the Colonies.” Either *Edwin 
Burritt Smith, Chicago, or Rufus W. Weeks, New York. 15 minutes each. 

11:30 to 12:30—“Shall We Increase or Decrease the Army and Navy?” 
Richard F. Pettigrew, Sioux Falls, S. D.; 15 minutes. Five-minute discussions. 

AFTERNOON. 
Open for meetings that any may arrange. 
The Ruskin Hall College movement will hold a meeting this afternoon. 
A Question oF MAKING ProcrEss. 
EVENING. 

7:30 to 8:30—“What May Be Secured by Local Work,” *F. F. Ingram, pres- 
ident Public Lighting Committee, Detroit; Walter L. Fisher, secretary Municipal 
Voters’ League, Chicago; *Dr. J. H. Ohage, member Board of Public Works, 
St. Paul, Minn.; 10 minutes each. Five-minute discussions. 

8:30 to 9:30—“What Can Be Secured by Working on State Lines,’ *John 
Breidenthal, Topeka, Kan.; 10 minutes. Five-minute discussions. 

9:30 to 10:30—“What Can Be Secured by Working on National Lines,” Carl 
Schurz, New York; Rev. Wilbur F. Krafts of National Reform Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; 10 minutes each. Followed by three-minute discussions. 

SUNDAY. 

Speaking at the churches and different points of interest in Detroit, by mem- 
bers of the conference. 

SocraL AND POLITICAL. 
3RD DAY, MONDAY.—MORNING. 

9:30 to 10:15—‘“Should Political Reforms Precede Social and Economic Re- 
forms?” *N O. Nelson, St. Louis, Mo.; *John J. Lentz, Cleveland, Ohio; 10 min- 
utes each. Three-minute discussions. 

10:15 to 11:00—“Are Political Parties Necessary, or Are They Obstacles to 
Progress?” *Mayor Jones, Toledo, Ohio; 10 minutes. Three-minute discussions. 

II :00 to 12:15—‘‘Can Reform Be Gained Through the Old Parties?” *Hazen 
S. Pingree, Detroit, Mich.; *George Frederick Williams, Boston, Mass.; either 
ex-Senator Marion C. Butler of North Carolina or Senator Thos. L. Patterson 
of Colorado, *J. A. Parker, Louisville, Ky.; *R. S. Thompson, Springfield, O.; 
*Samuel Dickie, Albion, Mich., chairman Prohibition Party ; *Seymour Steadman, 
national secretary Social Democrats. Io minutes each. 

12:15 to 12:0—Nominations for committee on resolutions of a committee 
of nine. : 

AFTERNOON. 
Group meetings to choose speakers for the fourth day. 
EVENING. 

Election by proportional representation of the resolutions committee of nine. 

8:00 to g:00—‘“The Capture of Commerce in the Cause of Progress,’ *Hon. 
Frank L. Monnett, Columbus, O.; Hon. John H. Patterson of the National Cash 
Register Co., Dayton, O.; *Mrs. Florence Kelley, secretary Consumers’ League, 
New York; Io minutes each. Five-minute discussions. 

g :00 to 10 :00—““The Best Methods and What Can Be Done With Them Now,’ 
*Mrs. Annie L. Diggs, Topeka, Kans.; *Hon. Chas. A. Towne, Duluth, Minn.; 
IO minutes each. Five-minute discussions. 

10:00 to 10:30—Review. Free Parliament. 
any subject of past three days. 

4TH DAY, TUESDAY. 
PRESENT WorKING METHOps. 

The morning and evening sessions will be given to speakers chosen by the 
groups on the afternoon of the third day and discussion on the topics. 

The speakers for social and educational movements will be heard first, then 
for economic and political reforms, and, lastly, for political parties. 

The afternoon is open for meetings that any may arrange. The Industrial 
Brotherhood, George Candee, Toledo, O., national organizer, will hold a special 
meeting on this afternoon. There will be a meeting on Self-Government in In-— 
surance, arranged by Miles Menander Dawson, 11 Broadway, New York. 

STH DAY, WEDNESDAY. 
AcTIon AND CrosinGc Day. 

On this day the conference will choose its own chairman and secretary, 
adopt its own rules and order of business. Until other rules are adopted Roberts’ 
parliamentary rules will be in force, and the five-minute rule for speakers. Every 
vote on a contested resolution will state the number for and against. 

Unless the conference adopts other hours, there will be a morning session 
from 9:30 a. m. to 12:30 p. m., and an afternoon session from 2:30 to 5:30 p. m., 
and no regular evening session. The evening will then be open for social or after 
meetings, arranged by any one. 

Unless the conference changes the order of business, immediately after the 
election of chairman and secretary, the report of the resolution committee and 
action thereon will be in order, and at 12 m. other business will be suspended and 
the nomination and election by proportional representation of a business com- 
mittee of nine for the next conference will be in order. 

The Canadian members of the conference propose to hold a special Canadian 
meeting on the American Independence Day, the Fourth of July, to which all 
Americans are invited. Subject: International Brotherhood; and among the 
speakers will probably be Premier Laurier and Mayor Howland of Toronto. 

H. Gaylord Wilshire will speak on “Trusts” on the evening of the 3rd of 
July. 

For further information apply to the secretary, Darwin J. Meserole, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., or to Assistant Secretary Miss M. R. Holbrook, Newark, N. J., or to the 
press committee. 

Joseph R. Buchanan, care American Press Association, New York; Willis 
J. Abbott, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Mrs. Eva McDonald Valesh, Washington, D. C.; 
Robt. Miller, editor Literary Bureau, Washington, D. C.; Prof. J. R. Commons, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

For further information on program apply to chairman on program commit- 
tee, Eltweed Pomeroy, East Orange, N. J., or to J. H. Ferriss, Joliet, Ill. After 
June 25th, the address of Messrs. Meserole, Abbott, Ferriss, Pomeroy and many 
others will be, care Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 

Headquarters in Detroit of conference, Cadillac Hotel. 


Three-minute discussions on 


Socialism Defined 


In these days of gigantic combine and lightning 
changes in the great game of grab; when intelli- 
gent people of all classes of society are beginning 
to ask “What is this Socialism we are hearing men- 
tioned so often of late?” it would seem that these 
people would investigate for themselves by reading 
the Socialists’ own presentation, instead of taking 
a definition of it from old party papers, which, when- 
ever occasion demands, hesitate not to most grossly 
misrepresent government ownership. If we wish to 
know something of law we consult a lawyer; if sick 
we call a ‘physician, or specialist in cure of disease, 
and if a political question be at stake we usually 
consult a newspaper, generally a Republican or Dem- 
ocrat, for the reason that -they are more plentiful; 
their news is later if they are dailies, and then force 
of habit and custom cuts a big figure with us. Then, 
too, we have been educated (through them) to be- 
lieve what we read in their columns to be true, es- 
pecially in a political sense. We accept it in a gen- 
eral way, at least, for the very good reason that 
it is the best we know. These old-party press 
papers are nothing more or less than the champions 
of a gigantic farce. I speak of the large dailies and 
weeklies of the country (there are numerous small 
papers of both faiths who may still believe they are 
voting for Abe Lincoln, and that Mark Hanna is only 
a new name and not a being). What the Socialist 
papers are doing is merely telling the people the 
whole truth, laying bare the naked facts, not merely 
pointing out the rottenness of the other party and 
saying “every other party is a thief; put us in office 
and we will be honest under the same conditions.” 
But they are pointing out to you the remedy in a 
change of system from the present one of com- 
petition (which fosters all the evils attendant) to 
co-operation, which makes your neighbor’s interests 
and your own identical. 

Don’t make the mistake of classing the Socialist 
movement or its end with that of the greenback, 
Prohibitionist, the free-silver, middle-of-the-road, 
Populists or what-nots. With government owner- 
ship comes a new remedy for an old disease, and 
there is no case too far gone for it not to reach. In 
Kansas we have an example of what a third party 
would do in the way of reform under our present 
system. Four years ago they elected a Populist house 
and senate; result, they were bought and sold like 
cattle, and only a few months before that time they 
were telling the people that if they would elect them 
they would give them an honest administration; that 
they could not be bought. Kansas never had a more 
corrupt administration. If the Socialist party should 
ever attempt any political trading or to construct a 
platform on old-party lines, here is one Socalist who 
would see how quick he could get away from it. 

But this you need never fear. The scientific So- 
cialist knows wherein lays all the trouble and, better 
still, he knows that at last has been found the true 
remedy. As fast as the people are educated to So- 
cialism, as soon as they realize just what it means 
to them, just so soon are they going to demand it. 
If the present daily and weekly papers do not es- 
pouse the cause of government ownership they will 
have to stand aside and make room for new publica- 
tions that will; for, once the people are united upon 
knowing what they want, I can conceive of no power 
on earth under heaven, or among men, that will 
prevent its speedy consummation. 

They have as yet failed to recognize the real source 
of their trouble—much less a remedy. The publish- 
ers of the old party press are largely in the business 
for a livelihood, for gain, the same as you or I. 
Follow any of our professions or trades, and the tone 
of that press is very largely controlled by. the poli- 
tician in the interests of the money power, which is 
to favor competition, or rather, nowadays, private 
combination. Quite natural is it not, then, that the 
man in the newspaper business for a livelihood in 
these days of “dog-eat-dog” favors through his press 
the propostion that offers him the greatest returns. 
Here is the point: The politician and trust mag- 
nate knows exactly what he wants (namely, the 
earth) ; you don’t. For instance, Mr. W. R. Hearst 
controls the New York Journal, the Chicago Amer- 
ican and the San Francisco Examiner. Looked at 
from a business standpoint, Mr. Hearst very natur- 
ally caters to the sentiment that is the most profit- 
able, or, perhaps we might say, the kind most de- 
manded. If Mr. Hearst today changed abruptly the 
politics of his three papers from Democrat to So- 
cialist the majority of his subscribers would_prob- 
ably shout “Anarchist, treason,” etc.” Mr. Hearst 
would for the time being be telling them the truth 
at a financial sacrifice; but if he boldly adhered to the 
courage of his convictions until he would educate 
them, like the whipped cur, they would lick his 
boots and they would overwhelmingly demand public 
ownership. 

I find people are not prejudiced against Socialism, 
but only against what they believe Socialism to be. 
Having never made it a study, their minds are still 
confused with the “dividing-up” idea, ete., which 
absurd ideas they have aouce from a corrupt and 
money-controlled press. If every human being might 
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look up the future as it is soon to appear under a 
co-operative commonwealth—the open door to all 
the grand possibilities for humanity’s advancement 
in every line of progress—they would know but one 
object in life until its consummation. To have but 
one object in life does not necessarily mean that 
you shall become morose, sordid and never smile; 
laugh and joke all you like, but be in earnest. You 
ean do this and still be optimistic. You can afford 
to be optimistic and to be liberal with your critics, 
for you are on the winning side. Tell your critics 
that it is a snap to be working for the furtherance 
of a cause in which your enemies (the trusts) are 
unconsciously doing more to bring about its realiza- 
tion than all the eloquent logic of Socialistic reason- 
ing. It will not be long before they will envy you 
your broad-minded views. Post yourself by ground- 
ing yourself behind the invincible truths of So- 
cialism,the true science of a just government. 

William Jennings Bryan criticizes the Republican 
party ceaselessly. Why does he not do the same 
with the Socialists, so that the Socialist organs might 
reply to it, as he gives the Republican press a chance 
to do? He cannot make the plea that we are too 
insignificant as yet, for even the great Hanna ad- 
mitted as early as last election that we were the 
power with which to be reckoned in 1904. He re- 
alizes that the only safe way is to let it strictly 
alone. If all the various Republican and Demo- 
cratic papers of our country could be induced to dis 
cuss Socialism as it is through their columns, and 
allow the best talent to be employed, pro and con, 
this present robbing game would not last till 1904; 
it would be too hot a pace and place for grand 
fakirs. Depend upon it, no one realizes this any 
more than these same fakirs. 

A TEXAN SOCIALIST. 


* OK Ok 
Machines Will Do The Dirty Work 


Modern improvements may permit of the cleaning 
of our streets at much lower cost than at present, 
says the Denver Republican, while the work will 
be much better done. A very substantial improve- 
ment in street-sweeping machinery has recently been 
patented, by which the revolving broom of the street- 
cleaning machine is actuated by an independent 
motor, instead of being geared to the wheels. As 
the machiens are built now, when the sweeper is 
driven slowly the broom revolves slowly, and vice 
versa, If the broom is made to revolve independently 
when a particularly dirty section of the street is 
reached the speed of the horses may be slackened, 
while the broom is made to go faster, thus scouring 
the paving thoroughly. The machines may also be 
propelled by motors, and horses are dispensed with. 
The automobile sweepers travel faster than those 
drawn by horses, and do much cleaner work. An- 
other eastern innovation which will be investigated 
is a street-sweeping machine which is operated by 
a trolley car. On streets where there are car lines 
the dirt is swept out of the gutters and to the middle 
of the street by ordinary machines. Then, after 
street-car travel becomes light, the trolley sweeper 
comes along, gathers up the dirt, and conveyors place 
it in box cars, where it can be hauled away and 
dumped at slight cost. The same machines are in use 
in eastern cities for disposing of snow. In Denver 
at present, when there is a snowfall, the tramway 
company has to push the snow off its tracks and 
the snow then has to be shoveled up and hauled 
away in wagons. The manufacturers of both types 
of machines will shortly have samples sent to Den- 
ver, so that the city authorities can see their work- 
ings. 

* OK OX 
A WorkKingman’s Parliament 


The new Australia will be a workingman’s country. 
According to the constitution Parliament has the 
right to legislate as to invalid and old-age pensions. 
It can control the railroads, and. arrange for their 
purchase. It can pass conciliation and arbitration 
laws as to labor disputes, and deal with banking, in- 
surance and such things, 

The new government is to have control of the tel- 
egraphs, telephones and postal service. These have 
already become international, and the railroads and 
other things may follow. Bills for all sorts of in- 
novations are ready for introduction. Every State of 
the new federation has been making its own experi- 
ments along labor and social lines, and their com- 
bined expediences may grind out a new social or- 
ganization of the Bellamy kind away down here be- 
low the equator—L. A. Times. 

* * x 


Why does water supplied to the people of San 
Francisco cost 20 cents a thousand gallons, when 
the water supplied to the people of New York costs 
only 2 cents and 9 mills per thousand gallons? 

New York has public ownership and San Francisco 
private ownership. 

* kk 

We all carry our ounce of folly with our pound of 

wisdom.—George Eliot. 
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Cabour Representation Committee. 


Gommiittec. 


Representing Trade Unions : 


CHAIRMAN : 
ALLEN GEE, : 
Textile Workers. 


VICE-CHAIRMAN: 
A. WILKIE, 
Shipwrights. 
PETE CURRAN, 
Gas workers. 


J. HODGE, 
Steel Smelters. 


F. ROGERS, 
- Vellum Binders. 


R. TILLET, 
Dockers. 
Representing Trades Counetls : 
0. CONNELLUAN, 

Leeds T. C. 
Representing the Independent 
Labour Party : 

J. KEIR HARDIE, M.P. 
COUNOILLOR PARKER. 


tsepresenting the Social Democratic 


Federation : 
HARRY QUELCH. 
A. A. WATTS. 
Representing the Fabian Socrevy : 
EDW. R. PEAB8E. 


TREASURER: 
R. BELL, M.P., 


Railway Servants. 
SECRETARY: 


J. RAMSAY MaoDONALD. 


I give this letter great prominence; 
but it deserves it. The point I wish 
to impress is that Mr. MacDonald, as the 
representatve of the conservative polit- 
ical wing of the English political move- 
ment as opposed to the revolutionary 
wing represented by the Social Demo- 
cratic Federation, gives Tue CHALLENGE 
an unqualified endorsement. I think it 
must have caused considerable astonish- 
ment to many people familiar with the 
Socialist movement that I have been 
able to suit all kinds of people, both 
conservatives and revolutionists with my 
out-and-out revolutionary program. It 
is unnecessary for me to explain that 
the reason therefor is on the surface. 
The period itself is so revolutionary that 
the man who simply points out the prom- 
inent features in the field of political 
vision must have everyone, except the 
blind, agree with him. If you and I are 
on the banks of Niagara so far above the 
falls that the current failed to indicate 
danger below, you might, if ignorant of 
the river, be inclined to disbelieve my 
story of any such falls. If, however, 1 
should take you up in a balloon, where 
you could see for yourself, you would re- 
quire no more argument from me. Tue 
CHALLENGE is a balloon, a gas-bag, but 
a useful one. 


——S_ = 


3, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 
LONDON, W.C. 


p—_ago.f.. 


My dear Wilshire, 

I have long been intending to write and thank 
you for sending me your excellent paper *The Challenge, 
I think it is the most readable of atl the Labour 
papers, and hope it will receive the welcome and 
attention it deserves. 

We are getting on fairly well here, although the 
war has seriously damaged all movements making: for 
national honour and uprightness. Still you know 
John Bull sufficiently to understand that his war 
enthusiasm is not likely to survive the presentation 
of the war Billi, 

With kindest regards, 


Yours very sincerely, 


Po aa Naed 1.444 


Simplifying Nationalization 

New York, June 3.—Railway consoli- 
‘dation of magnitude begins to take form 
in the Southwest. The Southern Pa- 
cific Company, controlled by the Union 
Pacific financiers, is ready to absorb 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe sys- 
tem. Influential directors of the Atchi- 
son company are in conference with the 
Southern Pacific-Union Pacific repre- 
sentatives in consideration of an offer 
to take over the Atchison upon a grad- 
uated guarantee, extending from 4% per 
cent to 6 per cent for Atchison common 
stock; 4% per cent for ten years; 5 
per cent for ten years; 5% per cent for 


ten years, and 6 per cent thereafter for 
seventy years, making a total lease term 
of 100 years. 

Wall street has long talked of plans 
to take the Atchison by many other 
properties. The appearance, however, of 
bids from the Southern Pacific (which 
actually means the Union Pacific, and 
that means Kuhn, Loeb, Harriman and 
the Vanderbilts) provides a new phase 
for the situation, and suggests develop- 
ments of greater consequence than others 
hitherto discussed. 

With the Atchison controlled, the 
Southern Pacific would hold a practical 


monopoly in all the far southwesternand 


territory, and would at once become such 
a factor from Chicago and St. Louis to 
the Pacific as to practically revolution- 
ize its earning capacity. 

* * x 


The question of trusts and their re- 
lation to the general welfare has again 
been brought to the front by recent gi- 
gantc combinations of capital. Profes- 
sor Charles J. Bullock of Williams col- 
lege, whose special studies in the history 
of Trust legislation qualify him to speak 
with authority, reviews in this month’s 
issue of the Atlantic the salient facts 
theories concerning the Trusts, 


While in no sense an alarmist or an ad- 
vocate of any pet theory concerning pub- 
lic control of capitalistic combinations, 
Professor Bullock is of the opinion that 
delay in securing further legislation aim- 
ing at control of the Trusts is a menace 
to the public welfare. In certain indus- 
tries, he thinks, monopoly is inevitable. 
“Only two possible alternatives will then 
present themselves, public or private mo- 
nopoly ; and those who are now occupied 
with the formation or justification of 
Trusts will be the persons chiefly re- 
sponsible in case the balance finally 
oe in the direction of Socialism..”— 
Vv. 
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BEARDING THE NEBRASKA LION 


Dear Mr. Bryan: I have engaged the Oliver Opera House in 
Lincoln, Nebraska, for the evening of the 21st inst., and it occurred 
to me that you might be kind enough to say you will be on hand to 
hear me. I shall take great pleasure in reserving a stage box for 
yourself and family, and, in fact, would be only too delighted if you 
would consent to be my chairman. I think you know more about me 
than any, one else in Lincoln, and your introductory speech could not 
help being most felicitous. 

From Lincoln I am going on to the Detroit Conference, where 
lam to hold forth at Philharmonic Hall upon the third of July. I 
did intend having your successor, Mr. Tom L. Johnson, have a 
debate with me that evening. but inasmuch as he is “too busy,’’ as 
you will see by his “‘very polite” telegram, I would suggest that you 
come along on the train with me and hear me say what I would have 
said to Tom. I put the “very polite” in inverted commas, not for 
the sake of irony, for I wish to cast no such undeserved insinuation 
at Mr. Johnson, but simply to show how much a tenderling like 
myself likes the slightest recognition from the great ones of the 
earth. You, Mr. Bryan, should not crush young patriots anxious to 
get before the public, like me, by failing to answer their beseeching 
letters to you. 

Now, I could, of course, make a great flourish of this coming 
to Lincoln and bearding you in your den, but candidly I hate making 
myself ridiculous to myself. Perhaps you don’t understand this 
feeling. I will explain: If I talked like you do I would feel myself 
a fool, but at the same time I would know that in the eyes and ears 
of many in my audience I would be the wise man from California 
just as you are thought by them the wise man from Nebraska. In 
other words, what people think of me has practically no effect upon 
my feelings comparable with what I think of myself. This, how- 
ever, is true of all great artists. I have heard great opera singers, 
who have told me that they have sung most wretchedly certain even- 
ings, yet the crowd would howl thmselves hoarse with applause and 
the papers next day would have nothing but panegyrics, yet the diva 
would have no satisfaction in it at all. The only person worth satis- 
fying is yourself in any real analysis of life. 

With such a theory you can see that I must regard you as of 
particularly inferior intellect. If you are satisfying yourself by 
making your absurd speeches, then very little satisfies you. If you 
think you are satisfying your audiences, although you really believe 
as I do, then you are acting the part of a hypocrite, denying your 
soul its rightful demands for its self-realization, and generally 
starving your spiritual self and making a donkey of yourself. 
Hence no matter how I may view your performances, you can see 
that from my standpoint you are living a very meager life, a false 
life. 

Therefore, if I should blow about bearding the lion in his 
Nebraska den, I should feel myself an ass if I did not let everyone 
know that I really felt that I was more like the city scavenger who 
has been sent for to drag out a dead mule to the crematory than a 
gladiator leaping into an arena. However, what I think is not 
always what other people think, unfortunately for them, and there- 
fore 1am going to Lincoln to make a speech in your Opera House, 
and I herewith present to you the freedom of the house that evening 
to do as you please with it: pack it with your friends, take the 
platform yourself, take the chair yourself or appoint your own chair- 
man, make as long a speech as you like. I only stipulate that I may 
have a half-hour’s time for reply. If I cannot carry that audience 
in your own town and under your own management against you, I 
will—well, I don’t know what to say I will do, for no matter what 
I offer, I know you will never accept. A thousand dollars would be 
a mere bagatelle for me to give or you to take, but it’s yours for the 
asking. I would give you almost anything you might ask. What 
do you want? Confide to me your heart’s desire. How would you 
like me to further extend that porch on your house built to receive 
“visiting statesmen”’ ? 

Of course, all this is insulting, and I myself feel like I am the 
donkey kicking the dead lion. [How does that suit you?] How- 
ever, it’s a foregone conclusion that you will not appear in any 
public function at the Opera House on the 21st of June. Will you 
come privately? I dare you to take the box I offer you. I dare you 
to come in and stand behind the orchestra chairs. I dare you to stay 
in Lincoln town that night. I prophesy, and I have some regard 
for my reputation for infallibility, that “business” will take you not 
only out of town that night, but out of the State of Nebraska. I 


might be wrong, however, as your son and heir, Baby Bryan, might 
have the croup and you would be compelled to stay at home and 
rock the cradle. You see I am anticipating your excuses. I wish 
there were a “man” in the Democratic party. There ought to be 
some way of getting you into a debate. .\ man that cannot be stung 
with an insult, nor coaxed with flattery, nor bribed with money, nor 
urged by ambition, nor led by duty, nor impelled by honor, is too 
great a curio for me to credit Nebraska with producing. It must be 
a great soil to grow such a wonderful plant. However, Mr. Bryan, 
I think you are “IT.” 
ene: 


AUTOMOBILE TO SPREAD SOCIALISM 


A plan is on foot in the western part of the country to construct 
an automobile for the special purpose of propagating Socialism in 
the country. Mr. and Mrs. Lockwood, artists and agitators, are the 
promoters of the fascinating plan, and an efficient board of directors 
—consisting of Herron, Vail, Wayland, Enloe and Roberts—is 
supporting it. 

The program of the Lockwoods at one of the meetings will 
usually consist of music, illustrated lecture, recitations and chalk 
talk. This method will surely be attractive in spreading the doc- 
trines of Socialism among those that cannot be reached in any 
other way. 

Money is being subscribed by various well-known Socialists 
for the purpose of constructing the automobile. About $500 have 
already been raised for this purpose and $500 more are wanted. J. 
A. Wayland, care Appeal to Reason, is the treasurer. 
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Rev. J. Stitt Wilson needs no words of introduction or commendation. For 
a number of years he has been a staunch and fearless advocate of the principles 
of Socialism and has done his full Share to augment the power and influence of 
the movement. Comrade Wilson speaks from the heart and his message is 
always eloquent and effective—Eugene V. Debs. 
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The only weekly newspaper in the United States with a guar- 
anteed circulation. Twenty-four pages, 11,000 copies weekly. 
Best short stories and special articles. Post PuBLISHING Co., 
Price, $1 per year. Los Angeles, California. 


Famous South California Scenes 


A collection of 50 superb photogravures—size 6x9 inches—including 
Los Angeles, Pasadena, Kiount Lowe, Pacific Ocean, Santa Barbara, 
San Gabriel, Ramona’s Home, Coronado, Riverside, Reclands, Sierra 
Nevadas, Santa Monica, Orange Groves, Indians, Missions, Etc., Etc. 


“Each view. an artistic gem well worth framing. A perfect specimen 
of the printer's art and not marred by adwertising.”"—Los Angeles Gimes. 


*“*The most attractive souvenir of Southern California ever issued. 
A specimen of the most skillful workmanship.”"—Los Angeles Herald. 
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Beautifully printed on Art Paper and handsomely bound. Embossed 
Paper Cower, 50 cents; Succa Palm Cower, with Silk Cord, 75 cents. 

For sale by leading booksellers and stationers, or by the publishers 
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»THE NEW aTLAS. 
Atlas—Well, that takes a load off my shoulders, and how easily he seems to handle it. 


Tempora Mutantur 
WS. Ehorne: 


At the beginning of the ninteenth cen- 
tury the largest city in the United 
States numbered scarcely forty thousand 
inhabitants, and large fortunes were 
yet unknown. Men of talent and ed- 
ucation found pursuits more congenial 
than the accumulation of wealth. Ag- 
riculture, the forum, and the political 
arena attracted the educated minority, 
and opened the way to honorable dis- 
tinction or competent fortune. Immense 
individual accumulations of wealth be- 
fore the Civil War were rare. Immed- 
iately- following it there began an era 
of great business activity—railway con- 
struction, industrial and commercial en- 
terprises innumerable. Men of talent and 
energy were attracted by great enter- 
prises and allurement of wealth. The 
learned professions were abandoned to 
a different order of men, and the science 
of money getting usurped the science of 
law and politics—the eloquenceof the 
forum and of the arena were silenced 
by the eloquence of gold. The direc- 
tories of the gigantic corporations were 
represented by men of strong character, 


of resistless energy. indomitable wil, 
sound judgment— men sagacious and 
masterful. Thus was the highest order 


of talent drawn to that perfected scheme 
of modern finance, whereby the many 
enrich the few. Who will doubt that had 
these financial kings turned their tal- 
ents and energies into other channels 
they would have achieved greatness? 
Large fortunes are not often the re- 
sult of accident, but are, in most cases. 
acquired by brains of a high order. 
Such men control the active working 
world by the irresistible power of wealth 
and when they combine for concerted 
action, they dictate the policy of a nation, 
make peace or declare war. depose rulers, 
control national politics, and adjust all 
matters in accordance with their will. 
Dives is the power behind the throne. 
The statesman obeys him, the lawyer is 
his servant, and the specialist in every 
science and in every art comes or departs 
at his bidding. The Carnegies, the Van- 
derbilts, the Astors, the Morgans, the 


Drexels, the Rockefellers, the Armours, 
the Huntingtons, and men of their type 
exercise a control over national life and 
manners that in a preceding age be- 
longed to men like Randolph, Calhoun, 
Benton, Clay, Webster, Everett. and 
Sumner—“Tempora mutantur ct nos 
mutamur in illis.” We live in a mate- 
rialistic age. Steam and eleciricity have 
rendered inertia impossible—all things 
move and move quickly. Orators in de- 
liberative bodies are obstructionists— 
they consume time; they are impractica- 
ble. Bismarck said it—the world be- 
lieves it. A working theory based on 
hard facts will gain audience. How can 
you apply it? Will it work? What is 
it worth? ‘These are the inquiries that 
test the spirit of the age. The genius 
of the nineteenth century contemplated 
Niagara as a marvel of nature, noted the 
countless ages necessary for its forma- 
tion, and was subdued by its majesty 
and power. The genius of the twentieth 
century gazes upon Niagara, measures 
the volume of its water, estimates its 
units of power, and figures the amperes 
of electricity it will generate and the 
number of cities it will illuminate. 


Commercialism is directly accountable 
for the most of our crime. Business is 
the school where men ltearn to gamble. 
The saloon is rooted and grounded in 
the system of profits. Women are 
forced to lives of shame because eco- 
nomic want and the haunting spectre of 
economic uncertainty drive them to their 
living death—Rey. F. C. Strickland, 
Christian, Chicago. 
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Pride is the fog that surrounds insig- 
nificance. 
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This is the TRUST QUESTION 


Fifty years ago the socialists foretold the trust and told what must 
be done with it. Today socialism is the one live issue, and everyone must 
study it to think and act intelligently on public questions. 


Ghe International Socialist Review 
Edited by A. M. SIMONS 


is the one periodical frora which readers can get a clear and complete idea of socialism. Its 
articles by the ablest socialists of the world cover all phases of the subject. Correspon- 
dents from all leading countries furnish important news not to be hadelsewhere. The fol- 
lowing editorial DEPARTMENTS are regular features. 

Socialism Abroad, - - - - Edited by Pror. E. UNTERMANN 

The World of Labor, - ee conte - Max S. Hayes 
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A remarkably powerful novel entitled ‘THE CHARITY GIRL,” by Caroline H. | 
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Pemberton, is now running as a serial. 


Monthly, 80 large pages, $1.00 a year; single copies, 10 cents 
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“about how to use Armour’s Extract of Beef & 
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The Original and Genuine Worcestershire 
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SAUCE fo get the most delicious flavor for 
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